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Yields Prove Hayes Accuracy 


necessary preventatives of "bare spots", the insidious 
pests that rob American farmers of millions of bushels 
every year, we make no special demonstrations of Hayes 


IND the planter that consistently produces the big- 
gest yields per acre and you find the most accurate 
planter. It's the test in the field that counts—that's 

the only test that means anything to you. 
Knowing that "accuracy of drop" is only one of 7 


‘Plants Like 


For a maximum yield you must overcome all 7 causes of ‘‘bare 
spots.’’ These are (1) Seed planted too deep! (2) Seed plant- 
ed too shallow! (3) Seed left uncovered! (4) Seed killed in 
the hopper! (5) Hills missed by the drop! (6) Hills “washed 
out”! (7) Hills destroyed in cultivation! 

‘‘Accuracy of drop,’’ no matter how faultless, cannot alone 
assure a maximum yield. There are six other menaces to over- 
come; and over 200,000 American corn growers know that the Hayes 
Four Wheel System of Human Hand Planting is the only system 
in the world that will positively and unfailingly overcome them all. 

Due to fourwheel principle the Hayes plants to an even depth. 
The runners set back between the wheels close to the — 
point. Shoe rises and falls with the wheels, planting each kerne 
the exact same depth on level or most uneven ground. Dangers 
(1) and (2) are thus eliminated. 

Due to the fourwheel construction the Hayes covers where all 
others fail. The wheels ‘‘gather’’ the earth over the corn like a 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO. 


NATIONAL 


accuracy. We point to its unmatchable record as 
"champion of mighty yields for over 30 years". 


Four -W heel 
PLANTER 


Human Hands’’ 


pair of hands, packing it down firmly so ‘ 
occur, Thus dangers (3) and (6) are overcon 


The Hayes 


* will not 


“Never-Fa hill. It will drop 
f rr * Has no clutch 
and positively will 
atea 
g than the way you drive”, 
ultivatiog with no chance of 
8 is eliminated 
ing service today responsible for mighty yields on thousands of 
€ crop insurance you can buy. Add to this the fact that 
mere es ps Four wi | Planters give 18, 20 and 25 years of service with practically 
no repair expense and you have the reason why this planter is being selected by 
thousands of new users each year 


Go to the Local Hayes Dealer 


See the Hayes Investigate its record. Insure your 1919 crop against “bare 

- ool oy Using the Mayes Human Hand System. Also write for our Million 

gag —_ anter Book—the most amazing book on corn planting ever writ- 
< rmer who grows corn should fall to read it. Matla postal anc 

will send a copy free ’ . lap al and we 
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FARMERS WEEK AT CAMP FUNSTON 


N EXTENSION worker in central Kansas was 
A giving a lecture on “Elementary Principles of 

Feeding.” it was not an unusual lecture. 
Most farmers within reach of short courses and ex- 
ension service have heard something of the kind. 
Neither was the lecturer anything remarkable, no 
expert of international fame, but a hard-working, 
capable extension man from the Kansas State Col- 
lege. Except for its size, the building might have 
been a rather roughly constructed Grange hail 
Nothing out of the common there. 

Yet, beyond a doubt, this was one of the most 
unusual and momentous lectures given on a farm 
topic in the United States this winter. And why? 

Look at the men who were listening to it. Of- 
ficers of the United States army sat on the platform. 
Below, in the body of the house, line after line of 
soldiers in the standard olivé-drab of the service, 
were packed in until the big floor was covered with 
over fifteen hundred men. 

The place was the Y. M. C, A. auditorium, Camp 
Funston, Kansas. The time was December 26, 1918. 
And the audience—look at those ranks of soldiers 
again—the audience was made up of men of the 
Tenth Division. The 69th Infantry was going to 
school. 

Years ago critics of the regular army used to 
suggest that the men be trained industrially while 
they were being given military education. It was 
a suggestion only, and was never acted upon. For 
some time, too, it has been a hope of educators in- 
terested in rural affairs that a certain amount of 
agricultural education could be diffused as widely 
is the usual “three R’s” of the elementary school. 

Here were soldiers of the United States army 
being given a start in vocational training. Here 
also were men, all of whom were farmers before 
the war, and who intended to return to farming after 
he war, listening to a talk on scientific agriculture. 
nder ordinary extension work conditions, only a 
small percentage of the men there, once out of the 
ervice, would have been reached by a similar talk. 

So began “Farmers’ Week” at Camp Funston. 

lonel McConnell, commanding officer of the 69th 
nfantry, made arrangements to gather the farmers 
f his command twice daily in either the auditorium 
* the Kansas building. And twice a day lecturers 
‘om the Kansas State College came down and 
talked to the men on some feature of farming that 
huld ‘be likely to interest them and help them in 
1eir future work. 

The origin of a plan as admirable and as original 
s worth searching out. In this case the task is easy. 

ith the signing of the armistice and the slacken- 
ng of intensive military training, the 69th Infantry 
und itself with a program of drill in the morning 


T 





By Lieutenant Donald R. Murphy 


and lectures on military subjects in the afternoon. 
A group of officers were talking over the day's work 
in their quarters one evening. 

‘Most of these men are farmers,” said one of- 
ficer, thoughtfully. “So am I, for that matter. Now 
that the war is over, they can’t get up interest in a 
steady line on military subjects. I'd like to sit down 
with my platoon some hour and talk about dairy 
cows. I believe the men would like it, and I know 
I would.” 

“Teach ’em the manual of the pitchfork?” queried 
another, with a grin. 

“Seriously now,” protested the first. ‘“‘These men 
are going out of service pretty soon. They are going 
to farm, most of them. Well, that’s what they’re 
thinking about while we talk guard manual to them. 
I sort of think it would freshen them up to talk 
farming a while, and then go back to I. D. R. and 
$02. And all of us could get some ideas to help out 
when we start back to work.” 

The idea took hold. The group of officers talked 
it over for several days, and then one of them took 
the proposition to Colonel McConnell. By this time 
they had reckoned on the aid of the extension serv- 
ice of the Kansas State College, and included such 
possible assistance in their program. The colonel 
was interested, and took the matter up at once with 
the college authorities. In a few days a program 
was made up and the work started. 

Meanwhile, the educational director of the camp 
kad heard of the plan. It seemed good enough to 
take up with the other units in camp, and to bring 
to the attention of the camp commander. General 
Wood, always a soldier of broad views, and perhaps 
with his universal training theories in mind, gave 
his consent and active aid. Now extensive plans 
for coédperation between the State College and the 
soldiers at camp are under way, and the general 
has made the statement that he is going to send 
each man in the division back to civil life better 
fitted for his work than when he left. 

The 69th Infantry has started something. 

The third day after the lectures had started, in- 
stead of one extension lecturer talking to a soldier 
audience, there were four lecturers and four audi- 
ences. Other regiments had joined in. In addition 
to the extension work at the camp, plans are being 
considered to give a number of men in camp train- 
ing directly at the college. The early demobiliza- 
tion of the division is the only thing that will pre- 
vent a scheme of education being carried out which 
will justify General Wood’s strongest prediction 

Here is the seven days’ program arranged for 











the 69th Infantry. Look it over and think whether 
you would like the farmer you may hire some time 
during the coming year to have heard such talks 





and to have derived the inspiration that always 

comes from the force and enthusiasm of the lecturer 

and the comments and discussions of his fellows: 
First Day—Elementary principles of eding; 


selection of a breeding herd. 

Second Day—Methods of hog feeding 
average farms. 

Third Day—How plants grow; maintaining pro- 
ductive powers in crops 

Four Day—Methods of pastur 
seed selection and testing. 

Fifth Day—How to know a good cow; 
dairy rations 

Sixth Day—Building up a herd of good cows; 
cow-testing associations and bull clubs. 

Seventh Day—Farm manures, their preservation 
and application; legumes, relation to soil mainten- 
ance. 

The extension service of the Kansas State Col- 
lege showed excellent judgment in picking the men 
to deliver the talks. They were not afraid to teil 
stories to illustrate their points, nor to use any 
homely instance of actual experience to back up 
their theories. 

And after months of manual arms, bayonet drill, 
extended order, trench warfare training, and all the 
rest of the military program, the men from the farms 
listened avidly to something familiar, something in 
line with their thinking since hope of overseas serv- 
ice disappeared. Hard benches or poor heating 
meant nothing to them The speaker had taken 
them from the army camp to springtime back home, 
and blackbirds clustering in the wake of a smoking 
plow. 

One of the most heartening things about the 
whole program was the reception of the talks on 
cooperative testing associations and bull clubs. Here 
was ground on which the soldier and the farmer 
could meet. The codperation and team-work of the 
army and the practices of the farm could be used 
together to good advantage. 

“Looks sensible,” said one big fellow from west- 
ern Kansas, when the talk was over. “We team up 
to round up a lot of jack-rabbits here now, and in 
the army we team up to kill Germans. Don’t know 
why we can’t team up to get better cows and make 
more money.” 

The learning of the value of team-work will be 
worth all the war cost, in the view of many leading 
men, if this spirit takes hold of the people of the 
country in peace as it has in war. Especially in the 
farming business, how many instances of material 
loss, of unnecessary bicker- (Continued on page 114) 
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How Shall We Climb Down Again? 
TOW that the war is over, we all realize that it 
N°: 


for someone to start climbing down 


is time 


the high-price ladder which we have all so rapidly 


ascended during the past three or four years. If 


we don't start climbing down a rung at a time, there 
will be a disturbance of some kind and someone will 
get pushed off the ladder to land with a thud at 
the bottom 


Who is going to climb down first? Labor says: 
I am not going to come down. In fact, I am think- 


ing of climbing higher. Manufacturers of steel 
say We will climb down a little, but it is im- 
possible for us to climb down very far unless labor 
climbs down also. And so they all look toward the 


farmer and say: You first. You climb down with 
your wheat, your corn, your meat and your butter, 
and we will follow you. 

We must all climb down, but we are all doing 
our best to shove somebody else off first. In the 
melee someone is going to get hurt, and no one is 
more likely to get hurt than the grain-growing 
farmer. The wheat farmer is supposedly protected 
until June of 1920. The attack of 1919 will no doubt 
be centered on the corn farmer. If corn can only 
be pushed down the ladder, a multitude of other 
things must follow. Of course oats will go down 
with corn. Then after a time hogs and cattle must 
follow. By that time perhaps wages may ‘be coaxed 
down a little 

Unfortunately for the big business men who 
would like to see corn climb down the ladder first, 
there was an exceedingly short corn crop last year, 
and, moreover, with hogs at present prices, there is 
a good demand for the corn. Corn has very good 
reasons for not climbing down, but in spite of all 
this there will be a very earnest effort at every op- 
portunity to drive corn down.. All that is necessary 
te produce some astonishing price changes is some 
ordinarily good weather next July and August. 

Business men believe in lower prices, especially 
for farm products. But the government seems to be- 
lieve in rather high prices, especially so far as the 
people who work for railroads are concerned. Dur- 
ing the past year the government has practically 
doubled railroad wages, and has increased the total 
railroad pay-roll by about three-fourths of a billion 
dollars. Perhaps the government wishes to keep 
everything high as long as it is in debt to the extent 
of some seventeen billion dollars. If everything is 
high, the government can pay off its debt in the 
terms of an inflated currency If prices go back 
to the pre-war level, it will be twice as bothersome 
for the government to pay off its debts as with 
prices at the present level 

Let’s not climb very far down the price ladder 
until the government has come out in the open and 
stated frankly what its position is on this matter. 
We can’t blame the government for trying to pay 
off its debts with an inflated currency, but we can 
blame it for keeping us in the dark as to its pur- 


poses, 
7 fo) rot 


The Railroad Hearings 

*T{HE senate committee on interstate commerce is 
l holding railroad question. 
Ameng the witnesses before the committee last 
wees was Clifford Thorne, representative of many 
organizations, and perhaps the best in- 
“i man in the United States on railroad rates 
nractices as they affect the farmer. Mr. Thorne 
ed that whatever may be done with the rail- 

finaliy, there are certain things that should 
That part of the emergency mea- 


hearings on the 


hirvers 


ne at once. 


hich places the orders of the president above 








the state and federal laws governing railroads 
should be repealed at once; the Railroad Adminis- 
tration should be required to pay final judgments 
rendered against the railroads; the power of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to suspend ad- 
vances in rates until it is determined at open hear- 
ings that the proposed advances are just should be 
restored immediately 

The war emergency no longer exists, and pend- 
ing the final decision of the railroad question the 
roads should be controlled by the established laws 
of the states and of the nation as they existed be- 
fore the emergency arose. 

ft “ae 


Corn Belt Meat Producers 


HE annual meeting of the Corn Belt Meat Pro- 

ducers’ Association will be held at Des Moines, 
January 28th and 29th. This promiess to be one of 
the most important meetings of the association that 
has been held during the fourteen years of its ex- 
istence. J. L. Harris, chairman of the live stock 
traffic committee of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration, will attend the meeting on the 29th, 
and the afternoon of that day will be devoted to a 
hearing on live stock shipping conditions. This as- 
sociation, in its fourteen years of existence, has 
proved to be the most virile and efficient business 
organization of farmers in the history of the state. 
It should be much more liberally supported. 

3B 6b’ & 
Available Farm Lands 

a A STATEMENT issued in December, Secretary 

of Agriculture Houston says that there are in 
the United States proper about 1,900,000,000 acres 
of land, of which 60 per cent is tillable. Of this till- 
able land, only 32 per cent was planted in crops in 
1918, from which the secretary concludes that “for 
every 100 acres now tilled, 300 acres may be utilized 
when the country is fully settled.” 

Every one knows that our readily tillable farm 
land is well taken up, and that addition to our 
acreage must ‘be made by reclaiming land thru irri- 
gation and drainage. This will be done very slowly. 
As long as labor commands even the wages it did 
before the war, we can not rapidly add any consider- 
able amount of land to our cultivated area, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that until the war began 
prices of agricultural products were not high enough 
to encourage farmers to stay on the land. There 
has been a steady drift from the country to-the 
city, and the explanation of this is the greater re- 
muneration offered by the city and the, to some, 
more attractive living conditions. Unquestionably, 
the United States can maintain a vastly greater 
population than we have at the present time, but 
only as living conditions become harder in the cities 
and wages lower. 
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A Four-Row Corn Planter Wanted 


FRIEND from northern Iowa was in the office 
4 recently, telling us about how his early-planted 
corn yielded twenty bushels more per acre than his 
late-planted. His intentions last spring were good, 
but he could not plant fast enough. He believes 
that a few days’ difference in time of planting corn 
in May often has a great effect on the yield, and 
wishes therefore that some of our machinery com- 
panies would devise a four-row planter that would 
handle about twenty acres a day instead of only ten 
or twelve. He understands that they have three- 
row corn planters in Argentina, each runner being 
equipped with a spring, so as to make allowance 
for inequalities in the ground. 

A man who handles forty acres of corn or less 
a year is doubtless perfectly satisfied with our ordi- 
nary two-row planter, but the man who handles 
sixty acres and upward doubtless wishes at times 
that he could plant more rapidly. 

oc 6 


The Case Against the Barberry 


AST spring the attention of the country was 
4 directed to the common barberry as the most 
active criminal in the spread of the black stem rust 
of wheat. A campaign was put on for the purpose 
of eradicating it. Some people thought this was 
foolish, that there was no good reason to believe 
that the barberry was guilty as charged. Investiga- 
tion during the summer, however, seems to leave no 
doubt of the matter. 

Careful studies were made in a number of west- 
ern states. In Montana it was found that practically 
every outbreak of the black stem rust was traceable 
to the barberry. The same condition, was found in 
Wisconsin. Professors Stackman and Ruggles, of 
Minnesota, have been most active in the campaign, 
and have denounced the common barberry as a 
villain. They say that one common barberry plant 
produces as a first crop of rust spores no less than 
500,000,000, and that each of these little spores pro- 
duces 100,000 more in seven to eight days, and that 
these again multiply with the same efficiency. A 





single plant, therefore, may cause the loss of a 
large sum of money by spreading the rust. 

While the states which grow a large acreage of 
wheat have an especial interest, there should be 
a very thoro campaign by the county agents in every 
western state to completely eradicate every com- 
mon barberry plant which they can find. 


Co So 8 


Farm Bureaus and the Department 
of Agriculture 


READER who noted in our issue of January 3d, 

the editorial reference to the proposed federa- 
tion of the farm bureaus of the state of Iowa, 
raises the question whether, if such a federation is 
brought about, it may not be controlled directly or 
indirectly by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. No doubt the same thought is in the minds 
of many others. The Department of Agriculture 
has had much to do with the organization of the 
county farm bureaus, and it pays a considerable 
part of the salaries of the county agents. Naturally, 
therefore, it may wish to control the activities of 
these bureaus. 

While the chance for friction here is quite in 
evidence, we incline to the opinion that the farmer 
ought to be able to take care of himself. Perhaps 
instead of the Department of Agriculture controlling 
the farm bureaus, the farm bureaus may after a 
time have something rather definite to say about 
the control of the Department of Agriculture. It 
all depends upon whether the farmers of the coun- 
try have come to the time when they know what 
they want, and whether they have the gumption to 
organize their strength and get it. 

The government money which is used to promote 
the farm bureaus and similar activities does not 
come from the Department of Agriculture. Con- 
gress appropriates the money from the public trea- 
sury and distributes it thru the Department of Ag- 
riculture because that department is supposed to 
represent in a way the agricultural interests; at 
any rate, it is the only government department thru 
which the money could be distributed. During the 
past four years the farmers of the country have not 
had much to say as to how the Department of Agri- 
culture should be conducted, but that is no good 
reason why they should not have something to say 
in the future. If the farmers go ahead and federate 
their farm bureaus, that ought to give them a chan- 
.el thru which they can make their voices heard 
at Washington. 

In another article in the issue of January 3d we 
drew a comparison between the Department of Ag- 
riculture and the Department of Labor. The latter 
is rendering a real service to the laboring men of 
the cities. Why? Because labor is well organized. 
Because labor is well represented at Washington by 
strong men who know labor’s needs—men who speak 
with authority. The people at Washington, both 
the members of congress and the administration in 
power, listen when the representatives of labor 
have something they want to say. 

The farmers of the country are inherently more 
powerful than the laboring men, but they have not 
been able to make their power felt because they 
have not been well organized. We look upon the 
proposed federation of the farm bureaus as a most 
hopeful movement, because it is along economic 
rather than political lines. Whether it succeeds will 
depend altogether upon the good sense displayed 
by those who are promoting it. There never was a 
time in all history when a strong organization of the 
level-headed farmers of the country was more need- 
ed than it is right now. 
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The Packer Investigation 


MMITTEES in congress are conducting extend- 

ed hearings on the packer investigations. Chair- 
man Colver, of the Federal Trade Commission, tes- 
tified at considerable length concerning the search- 
ing investigation made by that commission. Mr 
Fisher, of Chicago, and Mr. Burke, of Omaha, testi- 
fied as members of the market committee of the 
American National Live Stock Association, to which 
organization belongs the credit of instituting the 
investigations. Other representatives of the farmer 
were witnesses. All of these witnesses endorsed the 
recommendations of the Trade commission. The 
hearings are still going on. 


Co So 8 
Argentine Corn 


HE removal of the restrictions on the importa- 

tion of Argentine corn ten days ago caused a 
drop of five or six cents a bushel in the corn marke! 
at Chicago. Prices reacted rather promptly, how- 
ever, on reports of labor difficulties in Argentina 
It is rather difficult to measure the effect that un- 
restricted trade with the Argentine may have on 
prices of corn in the United States during the next 
six months. 
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EPORTS from Washington are to the effect 
that ten days ago Mr. McAdoo testified before 
the senate interstate commerce committee that 
there were no complaints from shippers concern- 
ing the supplying of live siock cars, and no com- 
plaints concerning the prompt movement of live 
stock shipments. We fear Mr. McAdoo has not 
stayed around where complaints could reach him. 
Otherwise he would be unable to offer such testi- 
mony, for there has been no lack of complaints 
concerning the live stock shipping service rendered 
by the railroads, and especially as to the length of 
time required to reach the market. At some points 
cars can be had without much difficulty. At other 
points shippers are compelled to hold their stock 
for weeks before getting cars. Thruout the Iowa- 
Illinois territory, after the stock is once started to 
Chicago, the service has been very bad, requiring 
from eight to twenty-four hours longer to reach 
Chicago than it did before the government took over 
the railroads. 

The use of the embargo power has caused many 
shippers heavy losses. It is admitted that excep- 
tionally large receipts at Chicago have at times 
overtaxed the capacity of the packing plants; and 
io meet this situation perhaps it was wise to place 
an embargo upon further shipments. But it was 
unwise, and in fact inexcusable, to apply this em- 
bargo to shipments which had already started to 
market, thus making it necessary that the stock 
should be unloaded along the way and kept there 
under heavy shrinkage and heavy feed costs, for in- 
definite periods. A striking illustration of this is 
the experience of an Illinois shipper, as reported in 
a market paper. He says: 

“Last week we ordered eight cars to ship hogs 
to Chicago. We loaded them, and they were started 
at two o’clock on Monday. Some smart man slapped 
on an embargo before they were thirty miles from 
home, and they-were unloaded at seven different 
points. They landed at the stock yards on the fol- 
lowing Friday night, and sold on a bad market 
Saturday, being on the road almost a week.” The 
distance from the original shipping point to Chi- 
cago in this case was 159 miles. 

Lately, instead of placing an embargo upon ship- 
ments, the Food Administration and the Railroad 
Administration are endeavoring to regulate the 
matter ‘by allowing so many cars for hogs each 
day. It is, of course, better to do this than to allow 
the stock to be loaded and then held at points along 
the way. But shippers at the different points should 
have advance notice as to when they can obtain 
cars, and therefore avoid the expense of hauling in 
their hogs, only to find that no cars are available 
and that the live stock must either be held at the 
railroad yards, where they will shrink heavily, or 
be hauled ‘back home, with the possibility of re- 
peating the experience the following week. 

There are incidental results to this whole busi- 
ness which are worth nothing. For example, a sub- 
scriber who lives ten miles east of Elkader, the 
county seat of Clayton county, and six miles west 
of Clayton, on the Mississippi river, writes: 

“Here at Clayton, as all of our hogs go to Chi- 
cago, we can not get cars when we want them. 
We can, however, get Swift cars or cars to ship to 
McGregor, where there is a buyer for Swift & Com- 
pany. Elkader can get cars. because their hogs go 
mostly to Swift & Company at McGregor. In 1917, 
about one-fourth of our hogs had to be sold to 
Swift & Company, at Elkader or St. Olaf, in order 
to find a market at all. We had only soft corn in 
1917, and were compelled to get rid of our hogs 
when the corn was gone. If the packers at Chicago 
can handle only so many hogs a day, why is it that 
Swift & Company put no Mmit to the number they 
buy direct?” 

An Ilinois correspondent of the Drover’s Jour- 
tial speaks of a similar matter with regard to Peoria. 
He says that on the Quincy division of the Burling- 

in there has been a continuous embargo on hogs 
since December 19th. In the meantime, the Peoria 
arket has been open almost continuously, forcing 
shipments which would normally go to Chicago 
this market. One single packer buys there, and 
consigns these same hogs to Chicago. It requires 
stretch of imagination to see the advantage that 
the packer may have when this sort of thing can be 
done 

The whole trouble started on September 23, 
1918, when the Food Administration undertook to 
repudiate its agreement to make the hogs marketed 
ist fall and this winter sell for thirteen times the 
value of a bushel of corn. The hog producers of the 

est had been resting fairly comfortable with the 
thought that the Food Administration would do 
hat it had promised to do; that it was acting in 
od faith. The inexcusable policy announced by 
the Food Administration in September thoroly shook 
I confidence of the hog producers, and hogs 
began going to market in ever-increasing numbers. 
Even tho later the Food Administration was forced 








to change its policy, and announced fairly satisfac- 
tory prices for hogs, confidence has not been re- 
stored, and it does not seem possible that it can be. 
The hog producer will worry thru this winter the 
best he can, and hereafter will have a sharper eye 
to his own interests. 

The lesson to be learned from our experience of 
the past six months is that the power to place an 
embargo on live stock must not be lodged in the 
hands of any government agency. This country is 
too big, and the adjustment between live stock and 
grains too delicate for any living man to wisely 
exert the authority which the right to place an em- 
bargo places in his hands. Whatever may be done 
with the railroads, the farmers of the west should 
insist, first, that their right to hold the railroads 
responsible for damage suffered shall not in any 
way ‘be abrogated or made difficult of enforcement; 
and second, that no official or bureau or private 
corporate or government agency shall have author- 
ity to place an embargo upon the shipment of live 
stock or to limit the distribution of cars for the 
shipment of live stock. 

Inasmuch as Mr. McAdoo seems to think the 
live stock service has been satisfactory, we suggest 
that the readers of Wallaces’ Farmer whose expe- 
rience has shown it to be unsatisfactory, write to 
their respective congressmen and senators imme- 
diately and tell them the facts. 

cS. ts? 
The Agricultural Commission 
to Europe 
l* AUGUST, 1918, the Secretary of Agriculture ap- 
pointed a commission of eight gentlemen—agri- 
cultural college men and men connected with the 
Department—to study agricultural conditions in 
England, France and Italy. The commission sailed 
late in August and returned early in December, 
spending about three months in the countries men- 
tioned. The full report has not yet been made, but 
a summary of it has been sent out by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

It appears ‘from this report that whereas, before 
the war, England grew only enough breadstuffs in 
a year to supply her needs for a period of ten 
weeks, the crops in 1918 indicate that she has 
grown breadstuffs enough to supply herself for 
forty weeks. In other words, Great Britain has 
increased her production of breadstuffs four times. 
It is stated that France’s production of food de- 
creased sharply, but no statistics are given except 
as to sugar beets, from which it appears that sugar- 
beet production has been reduced to about one- 
third. In view of the amount of hand labor required 
to grow sugar beets, this was of course to be ex- 
pected. It is stated that in Italy there has been 
some reduction in the cultivated area, but that the 
reduction in the volume of ‘breadstuffs has not been 
very serious. 

With regard to live stock, the commission brings 
us no new light, but confirms what Wallaces’ Farm- 
er has been trying to point out for the past six 
months, namely, that there has been no such de- 
crease in the production of cattle as some folks 
have ‘been trying to make the farmers of the United 
States believe. ‘The commission states that Great 
Britain has maintained her herds of cattle, has in- 
creased her sheep, and has suffered small losses in 
hogs. France has suffered a decline in the numbers 
of all live stock, but as to this the commission re- 
prints the ‘figures which were published in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer some five or six months ago. The 
commission makes the significant statement, how- 
evef, that France has maintained her young cattle. 
She has lost heavily in sheep and hogs. In Italy 
there has been a decline of about 14 per cent in the 
number of cattle as compared with 1914, but there 
has been an increase in the number of calves. 

The conclusions reached by the commission are 
that, while Great Britain, France and Italy will for 
some time continue to import quantities of meats, 
fats, dairy products and concentrated stock feeds, 
they will not call upon us for any considerable num- 
ber of breeding animals with which to rebuild their 
herds. We quote: 

“In France and Italy the preservation of young 
enimals gives promise of comparatively early resto- 
ration of both dairy and beef herds, and the general 
thought of producers there is that their present- 
basis stock is best adapted for their purposes.” 

Wallaces’ Farmer finds some satisfaction in this 
official confirmation of the view it has expressed 
for a year past as to the theoretical European fu- 
ture demand for breeding cattle. 

The commission finds a great shortage in seeds, 
with very high prices; but apparently this is a field 
in which the United States can not render much 
service. Those countries seem to need modst from 
us wheat to get thru the next six months, fertilizers, 
wool and cotton, farm machinery and concentrated 
feeding stuffs for live stock. 

The coming of peace naturally rendered value- 
less much of the work done by the commission, 
which had undertaken to study conditions with a 





view to the continuation of the war and what it 
might be necessary for the farmers of the United 
States to do in the matter of food production. Nat- 
urally, in the short time the commission was there, 
it would be unable to obtain any statistical informa- 
tion except such as had already been compiled by 
the respective countries. 


SS eR 
The Future of Wheat .- 


N ILLINOIS correspondent writes: 

4 “What do you think of the future of wheat 
land? I often read in your paper and in other papers 
that there is no empire of undeveloped territory as 
there was at the close of the Civil war, to be 
quickly developed and cause overproduction and 
consequent low prices. How about western Canada? 
Is it not true that only a small percentage of that 
vast region has been put under cultivation? Wilk 
not the rapid settlement of that empire cause over- 
production of wheat within five or ten years?” 

As to just how far north and west wheat growing 
may be profitably extended is still somewhat of a 
problem. At present the great area of wheat pro- 
duction in Canada is immediately north of the state 
of North Dakota. We are inclined to agree with 
our correspondent, however, that there is a chance 
for great development of wheat land in Canada. 
The Canadian minister of immigration recently said 
that he looks for a population of 50,000,000 people 
for Canada in a generation, and that the flow will be 
evident before next summer is promised. Canada has 
some 300,000,000 acres of arable land to be popu- 
lated, and has announced an aggressive policy of 
land settlement, backed by government credit and 
organization, to draw immigrants from England 
and northern Europe. Also there is room for con- 
siderable development in Argentina and Australia. 
About a year ago we were informed by an Australian 
who has devoted a large part of his life to working 
with wheat under Australian conditions, that there 
are 200,000,000 undeveloped acres of wheat land in 
Australia. The full utilization of these undeveloped 
wheat lands in Canada, Argentina and Australia 
awaits settlers and improved railroad facilities. All 
of these undeveloped regions are regions of rather 
uncertain rainfall. 

Present indications are that 49,000,000 acres of 
winter wheat were seeded this past fall, which 
is 9,000,000 acres more than were seeded a year 
ago, and 12,000,000 acres more than were actually 
harvested in 1918. Not only is the increase exceed- 
ingly large, but the condition’is much better than 
normal. There was considerable dry weather in 
September, which hindered seeding for a time, but 
during the greater part of October, November and 
December, conditions have been extraordinarily 
favorable. As to how the crop will come thru the 
winter remains to be seen. But if we have just aver- 
age winter weather, we will harvest next year by 
far the largest winter wheat crop in history. 

As to the spring wheat crop, nothing much can 
be said at this time except that the price situation 
next spring will probably be such that thousands of 
farmers will sow spring wheat who never thought of 
growing it before the war. All of the couditions are 
right for a wheat crop of well over 1,000,000,000 
bushels, altho of course there is a chance of weather 
conditions that will cut the crop materially. 

The outlook of the wheat farmer after June of 
1920 is not at all bright. In all probability at that 
date there will be a vast wheat reserve on hand in 
North America, South America and Australia. Un- 
less this reserve is burned or otherwise destroyed, 
we can not foresee any way of handling it which 
will not have a decided effect on lowering prices 
sooner or later. And it will not be burned. 

The wheat farmer unquestionably faces a more 
precarious future than the corn farmer, the cotton 
farmer or the live stock farmer. The corn farmer 
must realize, however, that anything which affects 
the price of wheat, indirectly affects the price of 
corn. And anything which affects the price of corn 
must sooner or later affect live stock prices. 

The entire wheat situation is fraught with the 
most interesting possibilities, not only to the wheat 
farmer but to the man who grows chiefly corn and 
oats. And, incidentally, the live stock man is going 
to be touched. 

We certainly do not expect the government to 
urge the growing of more wheat next spring. On 
the contrary, it may use its influence either openly 
or indirectly to bring about the planting of less 
spring wheat than usual. 


ey ee. 
CCORDING to the reports of the Bureau of Mar- 
* kets, the number of eggs in cold storage in the 


United States on December 15, 1918, was 37 per 
cent less than on the same date in 1917, and the 
amount of butter 13 per cent less. We are wonder- 
ing whether the folks in the Food Administration 
and the Department of Agriculture trace any con- 
nection between these reduced holdings and their 
unwise meddling with storage customs. 
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Roosevelt as “Uncle Henry” Saw Him 


Among the unpublished writings left 
by Henry Wallace, better known to 
our readers as “Uncle Henry,” are a 
number of short character sketches of 






well-known men with whom he came 
in contact. From the one on Colonel 
Roosevelt we make the following ex- 
tracts as being of especial interest at 
this time: 

“The first time I saw Colonel Roose- 
velt was on the occasion of one of 


my 


visits to Secretary of Agriculture Wil- 





son. It was on a cabinet-meeting day, 
and the secretary took me with him in 
advance of the hour of the cabinet 

meeting We went into a little ante- 
room The door was open between 


this and the president’s office, and we 
could hear what was being said there, 
and also could thru the doorway. 
Evidently President Roosevelt was 
having a most interesting talk with 
some big-game hunter, a man from 
Africa, who was showing him a gun 
and telling him how, with it. he had 
killed a lion that had a nasty habit of 
jumping over the stockade and carry- 
ing off some of the natives. The pres- 
ident was oblivious to everything else. 
After a time he came out, and Secre- 
tary Wilson introduced me to him. We 
had a general talk about political and 
western conditions, and spoke especial- 
ly of some of the western men with 
whom he had come in contact. 

“The next time I saw him was at the 
first meeting of the Country Life Com- 
mission. He brought the members to- 
gether in his office and began by say- 
ing: ‘I have asked you gentlemen to 


see 


| work for nothing and board yourselves. 


I find by experience that the best work 
I get is done by men who work for the 
love of it. I believe you are that sort 
of men.” A little later he turned to me 


and said, with a laugh: ‘Wallace, I am 
depending on you in this matter, be- 
cause I understand you are the real 
farmer. Some of the others under- 
stand agriculture, and some of them 
were born and brought up on farms. 


But you are a farmer, and will have to 
keep these boys straight.’ Of course 
nobody took offense at this Every- 
body laughed, for they knew that this 
was one of his jokes. 

“I saw him several times while we 
were preparing our report. I was there 
the day after he took his famfous ride 
of ninety-five miles in one day. He 
had discovered that the officers of the 
army had gotten soft by sitting around 
in easy chairs, and he had issued an 
order that some of the generals or 
other officers must ride one hundred 
miles in three days. It created con- 
sternation among the officers in Wash- 
ington. They remonstrated. He replied 
by saying: ‘I can do it in one day.’ 
And having said it, he went ahead and 
did it. I said to him, ‘Aren't you tired 
and sore?’ ‘Not a bit,’ said he. But 
it seemed to me there was just a little 
less spring in his step that day. 

“I told him our commission had 
completed its work and we were ready 
to put in our report the next day. He 
said at once: ‘No, don’t do that. Hold 
it for a week at least I'll tell you 


why. Tomorrow I am going to veto a 
bill. (I think it was the Jim River 
ill, that was intended to convey the 


water-power of the river absolutely to 
a corporation, without any provision 
for recompense to the United States.) 
That will make a lot of men mad as 
hornets, some of them congressmen 
Then I am going to sue some fellows 
for libel. That will make things boil. 
You had better hold up your report for 
a week or so and let them cool down.’ 

“In the course of one of our talks, he 


said to me that the worst thing he 
ever did in his administration was to 
sign the bill for the Keokuk dam, giv- 


ing those people rights in perpetuity; 
that he should have required them to 
pay the United States something after 
fifty years. 

“In these informal meetings, some 
of them at luncheons or dinners with 
him in the White House, he spoke with 
the utmost freedom about world hap- 
penings. I wondered at it. If the peo- 
ple to whom he had been talking had 
been indiscreet and repeated his re- 
marks at the time, the pot never would 
have had time to cool down; but evi- 
dently he knew when he could talk 
freely and when he could not 

“When the Country Life Commission 
held its hearing at Omaha, some trav- 


eling men—agents for sewing ma- 
chines, land, ete.—came before us. 


They were asked to tell us about con- 


| 











ditions on the farms as they saw them, 
what kind of beds they slept in, what 
they had for breakfast, dinner, supper 
and soon. One of these men told about 
a meal he had had in an Iowa farm 
home. As he told it, it was a very poor 
meal. The biscuits were sad; the meat 
was swimming in fat; the coffee was 


poor; the tablecloth was dirty, etc. I 
said to him that I did not believe we 
had such a poor cook among the wo- 
men in the Iowa farm homes. A cor- 
respondent for the Kansas City Star 
was there, and he made a great story 
out of this incident Two or three 
weeks afterward, I received a letter 
from a lady, saying that it was she 
who had cooked the meal. It was a 


very sweet-spirited letter, wrtten, very 
evidently, by a woman of refinement 
and culture. She wrote simply to ex- 
plain the circumstances. Her husband 
did not own the 280 acres of land, 
the traveling man had said he did. It 
was owned by #wo old men over eighty 
years of age, who made their home 
with them. Being old and feeble, they 
very often spilled things on the table- 
cloth; so that it was not possible to 
always have it clean. The traveling 
man had come unexpectedly on wash- 
day. She had across baby and an old- 
er child was sick at the time. She set 
before him the best she could under 
the circumstances. Her thought in 
writing me evidently was simply to 
explain that the cigcumstances were 
such that neither her husband nor her- 
self were to blame. She did not sign 
her name, and the letter was not in- 
tended for publication. 

“I showed this letter to Colonel 
Roosevelt. This was only a week or 
so before he retire from office, and 
when he was in a bitter fight with the 
house and the leaders in the senate; 
but he took time to write one of the 
nicest letters I have ever read, and 
sent it to me, asking me to send it to 
the lady. I learned her name and ad- 
dress by inserting a request for it in 
Wallaces’ Farmer, and sent her the 
letter. This is just one illustration of 
his kindness of heart 


“During that same week he wrote a 
letter to Sir James Brice, the English 
ambassador, telling him how much 


help Sir Horace Plunkett had been to 
him in the way of suggesting the Coun- 
try Life Commission. At that time 
Sir Horace was sustaining a bitter po- 
litical onslaught from his enemies and 
the enemies of the organized agricul- 
tural organization movement in Ireland 
and Great Britain. The Colonel sym- 
pathized with Sir Horace, and admired 
greatly the work he had done for the 
farmers of those countries, and evi- 
dently thought that by sending this 
letter to Sir James Brice he might help 
to strengthen Phunkett in this work. It 
Was not made public, however, and 
his purpose was defeated: Some time 
after this a copy of the letter was sent 
to me, with the suggestion that we 
publish it in WaWaces’ Farmer. We 
did this. It was copied in Irish agri- 
cultural papers, and thus brought to 
the attention of the political forces in 
Ireland and England the high esteem 
in which Sir Horace Plunkett was held 
by the president of the United States. 
This incident simply illustrates Colo- 
nel Roosevelt’s instinctive, inherent 
desire that justice be done 

“The last time I saw him in Wash- 
ington, I asked him to vromise me 
that if the lions in Africa did not do 
what his enemies thought it was their 
duty to do, and he should come back 
safely, he would on his return interest 
bimself in the missions of the United 
Presbyterian Church in Egypt. He kept 
this promise, stopped at our missions 
there as he eame out of Africa, to their 
great benefit, and ever since was a 
more steadfast friend than before to 
mission work, not only in Egypt but in 
all parts of the world 

“I had the privilege of visiting with 
Colonel Roosevelt on the occasion of 
his later visits to Des Moines. Many 
people believe him to be a selfish man 

do not agree with this at all. He is 
unselfish and is willing to sacrifice 
himself for the cause he is advocating. 
He went into the campaign of 1912 as 
candidate for president because that 
seemed to him to be his duty. In Feb- 
ruary of that year, when he decided to 
become a candidate, he remarked: ‘Ev- 
erything to lose by this and nothing to 
gain; but the cause must be main- 
tained, and I have the hearing of the 
people better than anyoue else.” 








Farmers’ Week at Camp Funston 


(Continued from third page) 


ings, of failure in reforms, have been 
due to the inability of the people of a 
community to work together toward a 
common end. 

Camp Funston has made an attempt, 
slight but important, to let the men of 
the camp see that the team-work that 
made good in war can make good 
equally well in peace. 

If Funston is typical of similar 
camps thru the middle-west, farmers 
of this section will not need to worry 
greatly about skilled labor for the next 
season. Most of the men are farmers, 
and a few more who were not farmers 
before the war have made up their 
minds to a life in the open country af- 
ter discharge: The strenuous, outdoor 
life has claimed them for good. 

A typical company in this camp was 
questioned regarding occupation, and 
over eighty per cent of the men proved 
to be farmers who expected to return 
to the farm. Kansas and Missouri, with 
a few men from the Dakotas, were the 
states represented. Physically and 
mentally they are a fine lot of men, 
but on many of them poor country 
schools have left their mark. 

They are, as proved by the manner 
of their selection, a fair sample of the 
rank and file of the farming population 
of a part of the middle-west. That they 
are fine material for citizenship and 
for the farm, no one, least of all one 
who has served with them, can doubf. 
Neither can it be denied, unfortunate- 
ly, that for the most part their natur- 
ally keen minds have not had suffi- 
cient training to make them the pro- 
gressive force in rural affairs that they 
might be. 

The best lectures in the world can 
not remake a generation in a week. 
They may, however, prove an incen- 
tive toward effort to hear similar talks 
in the future and to read books and 
magazines imbued with the same 
spirit. The fact of ‘the need of such 
courses and the warmth of their recep- 
tion may lead to better and more agri- 
cultural work in country schools when 
these men go home. And if universal 
training comes to us, a precedent will 
have been established which may 
make it possible to train the youth of 
the country in the vocation of their 
choice as well as in the use of arms 
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Correct TRACTOR Lubrication 
How to read the Chart 


The four grades of Gargoyle Mobifils for tractor 
lubgication, purified to remove free carbon, are; 
L237) oar 























Gesgevie Mob B 
rgoyle iloil *““B” 
Gargoyle biloil “BB” 
Gargoyle biloil Arctic 





In the Chart below, the letter opposite the tractor 


indicates the grate of Gargoyle Mobiloils that should 
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be used. 

tos 1917 wie 19S 

Models | Modele | Moses | Mocels 

TRACTORS BPEL Eley el slale 

s sieéis 
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* ™ (Reeves}§ B] A} BL ASA/AIA rA 
Farm Horse. .... . Bi; A;|B/A/B A oes 
Flour City oss «| BJ ALB AA |Arc] A’) Are 
*  *° (Heavy Duty). 4). . B | A| BIA 
Galloway aS = Bi; A/BB/A “06 
Gas Pull (Rumley Co.)........ BiA B/;A|B;|A;BIA 
ieIR Ras deci co cscs asaes BB| A | pa 
Gray Perr rr BB; A/BB)}/A|}B/A|A/A 
Happy Farmer opus F } BI A}.. wee 

5 “ (Model B)....,] B] AL BIA . epee 
Sark Pate. csscsoscsgncctya 1 O18) ALB TALES 
Heider vitecereseeeee | BB] A]BB) A] BL ATAIA 
Holt Caterpillar......... BI AILB;/AIBIA/A|IA 

a = Model 45) BB; A | BB; A | BB) A dees 
oo BB| A ; f 
MP, cuss canesnies | A}BB/A|/B/A/ BIA 
Imperial Forty AB | ALB AI BIA 
{ngeco Z ALAIAIAIA = 
Kardell........ A |BB| A | BB) A . 
K. C. Prairie Dog A|BB} A; B/AJAIA 
Kinkead..... BB} A|B/A|A|A 
Lion... AIBBT AIT BI AILA/A 
Little Chief A |BB| A | BB | A am 
Little Giant |AIBB/AILA/AIAIA 
ec? <. <0 } BB; A|BB| A ¥ 
Minneapolis ‘ pceute ;}AITB;/A;]B/AIBIA 
Mogul (I. H. Co.) ‘ A |BB] A{BB| A . 

(8-16) (1. H. Co.) AILA|AIA;IA e 
Moline Universal, ‘ A |BB; A/BB/ A 
New Age.-.,.c.+:8 ” I ale «ti 
Nichols & Shepard A BB; rc re 
Nileon esi ae Me ‘.)ep} A |BB| A] B | A|ALA 
Oil Pull (Rumely Co.)..... BIAIBJAIB/AI BIA 

“ —* (14-28, “10-20, 20-40) 

(RomelyCo.)... ; A - - 
Parrett... s.00.+0r00 J A|BB) AJ A|A)ATA 
Peoria FS BER BB); AJA AJAIA 
Pioneer a jA|B) A) B)A|BIA 
WON enucnavadecon’ a | BB| A|BB| A ’ 

A/|BB; A|BB; A a 
1 1BIA ‘ 
AIBI|AILA/LAJAIA 
ABB; A|BB| A/BB/ A 
A} BIL A1A |Arc] A |Arc 
A|BB/ A ese 
ABB} A} A/lLASAIA 
AlB}A|A/ Arc A |Ase 
BB; A|BB/ A ~- 
AIBB;/ AI B;|ALAIA 
A|BB| A/BB) A ee 
BB} AJA/LA Ove 
ALBILATBSAL ALA 
F whe AP APAPA 
A }.. ©}. a dies er 
BB] B | BB] A | Arc] A | Arc 
A}h..4 ~— * a rr 
ALALATBL AIBA 
AITBBI A — % po 
AIBB/ ALA ALAA 



































The 


LD farm methods are being 


thrown aside. The tremen- 
dous margin between what the 
farmer has produced and can pro- 
duce—what he das earned and what 
he cam earn—becomes every day 
more evident. 

He realizes at last the vital part 
he plays inthe welfare of his nation 
—and the other workers of the 
country are looking to him with a 
new respect. 

For war has shown the people 
the true importance of a man who 
produces Food. 

The farmer who has formed the 
habit of looking ahead, plans every 
year for a marked increase in his 
crops. He realizes that the pro- 
ductive possibilities of his soil have 
not been touched. 

A sixteen year old boy has re- 
cently raised 169 bushels of corn on 
one acre. Illinois, our best corn 
state, averages per acre 29 bushels. 

Recent experiments in Indiana, 
by scientific cultivation and fertiliza- 
tion of wheat, brought an increase of 
over 40% over the 
average crop. 

Cases like these are 
becoming more com- 
mon every day. 

The two chief fac- =| | 
tors in the in- 
crease of yiéld 
per acre are 
proper fertili- 














Years Ahead 


zation and proper farm machinery. 
The one type of farm machinery 
that is doing the most to increase 
production per acre is the tractor. 

Think of it! Not many years 
from now millions of horses and 
mules now on the farms will be re- 
placed by tractors. 

Fewer men will cultivate more 
land. Arm labor, leg labor and back 
labor will be taken over more and 
more by machinery. 


The farmer will be a business 
executive. He will work more 
with his mind and less with his body. 
He will have more time for recrea- 
tion. His will be one of the most 
interesting, independent and worth- 
while ways in which men earn 
their living. 

al 

O the Vacuum Oil Company 

it is a matter of great satisfac- 
tion that, almost without excep- 
tion, the leading tractor manufac- 
turers consider Gargoyle Mobilotts 
first choice among the tractor 
lubricating oils. 

Gargoyle Mobiloils are 
put up in 1-and 5-gallon 
sealed cans, in 15-, 30- 
and 55 gallonsteel drums, 


and in wood half-barrels 
and barrels. 

Write for ‘Correct 

Lubrication’’ booklet 

containing com- 

plete automobile 


eae 
e S 
and tractorchart, 
Oo and other valu- 
able data. 


A grade for each type of motor 


In baying Gargoyle Mobiloils from your dealer, it is safer to pur- 


chase in original packages. 
container 


Look for the red Gargoyle on the 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, New York, U.S.A. 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for 
every class of machinery. Obtainable everywhere in the world 


New York Philadelphia 
Boston Pittsburgh 


Domestic 
Branches: 


Detroit 
Chicago Indianapolis Des Moines 


Minneapolis 


Kansas City, Kan. 





i Correct AUTOMOBILE Lubrication 
How to read the Chart 












































The four grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils, for engine 
lubrication, purified to remove free carbon, are; 
Gargoyle Mobiloil pel 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ee 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
In the Chart below, the letter opposite the car indl- 
cates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils that should be 
used, For example, A’ means Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“a, “Arc’® means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic, etc. 
The recommendations cover all models of both pas- 
senger and commercial vehicles unlese otherwise 
noted. 
This Chart is compiled by the Vacuum Oil Company's 
Board of Engineers and represents our professional 
advice on Correct Automobile Lubrication. 
wir oe tos 1914 
. Models | Models | Models | Moseit. 
T T te 
AUTOMOBILES | 3 | i 3 | i | 3 
S$. $ d 
zi Al3 42 zi A\3 
at 
Abbott eveets Pare [Are J.» . Bak 
Abbort-Detroit Arc. |Are Ns Are Arc./Are JAre |Are, 
° * (cy) | AL ALAA ae 
Alien cites A |Are] A jAre] A Are} A jArc) A) A 
Apperson A |.A [Are. Arc jAre. Are Are lAre JAre (Ara. 
* (cyl) ALA]A|JALALA Bete 
Auburn (4 cy!) | A lare] A [Arc] A | A 
©  @eyl) Arc (Are lAre.'Are [Are.(Arc JA [Are Hare \Ares 
bd (6-38 & 6-39) A \Arc ee Spe 
* (&y0B)(Teetor HA lAre | . © aa 
* (6-39B)(Cont'l).. lAre [Are '. 
Autocar (2 cy!) A |Arc} A jAre} A |Arc] A jAre} A Are, 
i ’ A [Arc } A |Arc] A jAre| A A Are. 
* (cyl)... | A|A ie 
Buick... 0.6... c0s fAre.JAre [Are (Are [Are jAre Arc} A \Are, 
Cadillac Sean A | ALA | A | A JAre Arc JArc. Are. 
Case lare.|Arc | A. |Arc | A jAre] A [Arc] A /Are, 
Chalmers A } A | Are.|Arc |Are Asc} A | A 
= (6-40) 1 TA lee I ~ 
* (630) ,PAPA LALA we 
Chandler Six Are \Are |Are.|Are |Are.!Are JAre. Are JAre, Are. 
Chevrolet Arc jAre |Arc.|Arc jAre Arc JArc ‘Arc } A 
« cyl) ALALA/AL... { ° 
(F A) A \Are | | | het 
Cole | |... JAre.'Are JAre.lAre [Arc Agdy 
* (8cyl) AILALA/ALAILATAIA a 
Cunningham * | } | lArc Arc [Are Are. 
= (8 ey!) ALALA!AJA] | v 
Dart . A \Are| A |Are] A jAre jArc./Arc} A | A, 
* (Mod. C) | A Arc] A jAre} A | A\lA 
* (2& 3% ton ALA | | } jo aew 
Detroiter, Are ‘Are |Are.jAre jAre, Are JA |Arc] A) A 
Dodge Brothers A lArc] A lArc| A |Are] EB! E tee 
Dort A \Arc | A /Arc | ‘A |Are A Ar J. cee 
Empire (4 cy!) A Are} A |Arc] A jAre JAre.|Arc.JAre \Are. 
“ey! lArc |Arc [Are./Arc |Are.|Arc I pat hy Sm 
Federal A | A |Are Arc [Are \Arc JAre “ats Arc |Are. 
* (Mod. $-X) ALAILAILA } ; 
* (Special Are |Arc | | | | 
Fiat BL A|]B/A|B/A;/BIAIBIA 
Ford E/EJE/;E/EJEJ ESE; E/ 8 
Franklin AJAIA|ATA|AJTALALALA 
Grant A |Arc| A jArc | A [Arc |Arc.jAre jArc Are 
Hal-Twelve... A|AILAIA | . 
Haynes A jArc | A jArc| A jAre| A jArc} A |Arq 
* (12 ey!) ALAJLA/LATLAIA 
Hudson | lArc. Arc jAre jArc jArc. Are, 
“(Super Six)...] A lAre | A jArc] A| A | “* 
Hupmobile A larc| A jArc| A |Are}| A lArc] A Are 
Kelly Springfield A|A|A j AJA } AJLAIAIA‘A 
any A lArc} A‘ A 
=" (cyl) A}A]A|A]A] A [Are \Are “ 
© (Com'l) Arc.'Are |Are |Are jAre jAre.JArc./Arc JAre Ards 
Kissel Kar A iArc| A |Arc| A jArc.| A jAre} A (Are, 
e  * (Mod. 48 | | AJA ALAJA\A 
e * (12 cyl) AILAIAIA -_ 
Lexington Arc JArc JAre |Are JAre.\Are jAre jArc |. cow 
Lippard Stewart Are Arc |Arc [Are JArc jArc.JArc./Arc |Arc ArG. 
* (Mod. M } A |Arc| A |Are o- 
* (Mod MW) ||} A |Are cas 
Locomobile ASEJE/E/ ES ESE; EES 
McFarlan A jArc] A JArc] A} ATA lArc] Al A 
Madison A lArc] A |Arc] A Arc} A | see 
“  (&cyl) } A A| | ee 
Marmon A|A}|A|ATA! AJA /Are] A jAre 
Maxwell Arc Arc JAre JAre JArc. Are JArc JArc |Are |Are. 
Mercer A|AJA/ATAIA A |Arc | A Are. 
* (22-70) } | Are |Arc ieee 
Mitchell : A \Arc} A \Arc] A jArc] A A (ree 
* (8 cyl) | (\ ALA ' opr 
Moline-Knight BIAJA/AJA/ALA/ATA/A 
National Are |Are JArc.|Arc | A jAre | A JArc] A | A 
“  (tacyl) ALALAILAIA|A | ° 
Oakland AIA Are JAre fArc Are Arc |Arc |Arc As. 
* (Bey) | | A\A | ste 
Oldsmobile ALA } \Are |Are JArc |Arc j|Arc Arte 
(8 cy!) ALATAJLATATATL..| |..+0 
Overtand Arc |Arc |Are.jArc jArc.|Arc JArc \Are |Arc Are, 
Packard . | | | A lArc| A (Are. 
* (12 cyl) AJATA/AJA/AL...} ee 
*  (Com'l) A AJAJA A] A] A Arc Are 
Paige (4 cy! | } | A \Acc] ALA 
© (cy!) Are jArc jAre \Arc JAre jAre jArc. Arc _ 
© . (6-36) | A |Arc| A [Are - 
© (6-38-39) A |Arc | | pd 
* (6-40) A Are } } : 
Paterson Are Arc JAre \Arc [Are |Are jAre |Are oa 
Pathfinder |... JAre |Arc JAre Arc JArc.jArc JArc AiG. 
(12 cy!) } ALALA/AL..| pee 
Peerless - Are jAre JAre |Arc |Are jArc JAre Are jArc Are, 
* (cyl) AILAJLAJATLA|A } . 
Pierce Arrow ALATA | a} A| A [Arc lAre [Arc Are. 
© = © (Com'l). jArc./Are jAre |Arc |Are |Are JAre.|Are JArc jArc. 
Premier bia A|A}A| A] A Arc] A |Are| A |Are, 
Regal ; Are [Arc JArc.|Arc |Are (Are JAre jArc [Ars Arc. 
* (8 cyl) } j A | A [Areas 
Renault (French) A [Arc | A jArc | A Are. 
_ A jArc] A JArc] A oc] A Acc] A Are, 
Riker... wea ALEJE/E f |- a0 
Menscavkee-s EJEJE/E/E;/E/E;e;e| & 
Seidem......- 00.405 Arc fAre lAre [Arc [Are prc Ase jArc |Arc Arte 
* (K ton) A | Arc y | E cae 
Simple trove A Al] A] A [Arc [Arc |Arc Are. 
Stearns-Knight BIALAIA|B|AILB/A; BIA 
ve * @ey)| BL A]TA|A] BIA | |. Ae 
Studebaker LA A A Arc |Arc | A Arce. 
Stutz 5 A | : ATALA\A 4 
Velie (4 cyl) | } A |Arc |] A Arcs 
* (6cyl) Asc. rc.|Arc |Arc Are. 
© (2&3% | en 
© (% wn) : Ette ¢ 
a | 4 Are jAre jArc Ares 
ite... rc] < Arc 
* (16 valve Al: . Pree re; 
Willys-Knight. ...... A ALA 
Willys Sin... 0-2... ]Asc ls Me oh om on™ 
Wiawe....... oreeee fAre.JArc rc.lAre ce.iArelAre Arc 
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Uncle Henry’s Own Story 


The letters appearing under this alates were written by Mr. Henry Wallace 
They were addressed to his great-grandchildren, 
and tell in a very personal way the story of his long and useful life. 
of these letters began in our issue of Dec. 29, 1916. 


The entire contents of Wallaces’ Farmer are copyrighted each week. These letters must not be 
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No. 53. 


Into Politics and Journalism 


Up to this time I had made no study 
of either politics or journalism. I usu- 
ally voted the republican ticket, ac- 
cepting its teachings, as the preachers 
say, “for substance and doctrine.” I 
had written some articles for the 
church papers; had, 
mon published about fifteen years be- 
fore—and this was the extent of my 
political and journalistic experience. 
A couple of weeks before the Fourth 
of July, 1878, a citizens’ commitee 
called on me and asked me to make 
the usual Fourth of July address in 
the courthouse yard. Nothing was said 
about the subject. One main feature of 
‘the day was an address by some well- 
known person, and the other a large 
picnic dinner, with good fellowship, 
and dancing and games of all sorts af- 
terward. 

I agreed to make the address, but my 
youngest son, Ross, was very ill at the 


time, with a disease of the spine | 
known as “Potts’ disease,” and so I 
concluded to revamp an old address 


which I had delivered on a similar oc- 


casion at Morning Sun two years be- | 
fore It was entitled “The Coming 
Man,” and was intended to be humor- 


I believe, one ser- | 





ous. How far it succeeded in the in- 
tention I can not say 

The evening before the Fourth, the 
doctor who was attending my son came 
to see him, and as we were talking 
together he asked me what I intended ! 
to talk about the next day. I told him 
that I intended to make a rather hu- 
morous talk. 

“You had better not do that,” he 
said “There’s a great deal of discon- 
tent w present conditions, and you 
are e@Xj ed to say something worth 
while. The people are not in the mood 
for f : 

I therefore sat up till two or three 
o'clock in the morning and wrote a 
speech entitled. “The Perils of the 
Republic My recollection of it is 
not very distinct, except that I started 
out by roasting what we now know as 
“machine” politics, and insisted that 
if we were to be a real republic there 
must be a broader education than was 
then given in our schools, an educa- 
tion that would include some of the 
elements of agriculture; and that there 
must be less loyalty to political par- 
ties and factions 1 wound up, as I 
remember distinctly, with an excoria- 


tion of some of the proposed remedies 


ffor the evils of the times. Among oth- 
er things I said that we had doctors— 
mostly politicians—who were doping 
the public under the pretense of cur- 
ing evils, old grannies with their pare- 
goric and catnip tea in the shape of 
greenbacks and fiat money intended to 
soothe the present discontent and to 


cause the people to forget the incipient 


growing pains of the country, etc., ete 

Never was a man more astonished 
than | was at the result I was not 
aware of the fact that at least half of 
the people of the county were green- 
backers, and believed fiat money to 
be the efficient means of salvation. 
They whom I had tried to score ap- 
peared quite insensible to my male- 
dictions, but the greenbackers were 
ffurious, and while the republicans ap- 
plauded the greenbackers expressed 
their disapproval in the most em- 
phatic way. Of course the speech 
was published in the Madisonian, the 
republican paper of the county. I had 
some trouble—or rather the printers 
had some trouble in reading my man- 
uscript. To be honest about it, I could 
not always read it readily myself, and 
the speech appeared in rather poor 
shape; but it created the fiegcest po- 
litical discussion that had been car- 
ried on in that county for a long time 

There were three other papers in 
the town—one a democratic paper pub- 
lished by a good old man whom we 
called Deacon Palmer I have been 


taki since that all the democrats had 
tu&ned over to the greenback party ex- 








cept about thirty voters. The green- 
backer publication, called the Beacon 
Light, was published by a rather sharp, 
vitriolic young fellow named Koutz- 
man. He was a master of slang, and 
the next week he roasted me to a fin- 
ish. The deacon expressed his dis- 
sent, rather mildly at first, but with 
increasing earnestness as the weeks 
went on. 

The next week I happened to be in 
the store, talking to a friend, when a 
farmer came in and said: 

“Mr. Wallace, what is good for hog 
lice?” 

“Take a barrel of rainwater, put in 


it a copy of the Beacon Light, let it 
stand over night, and sprinkle your 
hogs with it the next morning. That 


ought to kill all the lice, and make the 
nits sick.” 





Koutzman got word of this, and the 
next week denounced me more fiercely 
than ever. He said that I was a dis- 
credited minister of the gospel who 
happened to have a little money and 
was pretending to teach agriculture to 
the farmers, of which i was absolutely 
ignorant. Of course the Madisonian 
defended me, and betwixt them I got 
to be known to about every man, wo- 
man and child in the county, and some 
of the adjoining counties. 

One morning the following spring, 
1879, as I was going to the station to 
mail a letter, I met the editor of the 
Madisonian, Colonel J. B. Cummins, 
who had been in the business a good 
many years. He had been a member 
of congress, had been defeated for re- 
election, and was then about to take 
the train to visit different counties in 
the district, and see what chance he 
had ‘for election. I said to him: 

“It seems to me you ought to make 
a better paper than you are making.” 

“What’s the matter with the paper?” 
he asked. 

“Why,” I replied, “comparing it with 
the other papers, it’s good enough; but 
all of them are poor, and from the 
farmer’s standpoint your paper is not 
of much account. I don’t see anything 
to build up this town. except agricul- 
ture. Your subscribers are mostly 
farmers, and all the advertising you get 
is for the purpose of reaching farmers. 
Therefore, if I were you, I would talk 
less politics and more farming.” 

He did not receive the suggestion 
very cordially, and I supposed that 
was the end of it. A week or so later, 





= 





however, I met him on the street and 
he said: 

“I’ve been thinking over what you 
said. I don’t know of any man who 
can furnish agricultural matter as well 
as you can, and I'd like to know what 
you would take to run a page in the 
Madisonian for a year.” 

“You want agricultural matter, and 
I want an organ,” was my reply. “I 
will edit a page for a year, if you will 
keep me supplied with stationery, but 
I must have full control of that page.’’ 

He agreed to that very cordially, be- 
cause he had really expected to pay 
me something. The next paper came 
out with a glowing announcement of 
my ability, agricultural and otherwise. 

I wrote articles on creameries, on 
dairying, on harrowing corn, about 
which I knew very little, and on seed- 
ing down to grass. I told them, in 
short, that their lands would run out 
eventually, unless they went to grass; 
that having gone to grass, the next im- 
portant thing was to have something 
to eat it, at which the cow and her 
calf were most efficient; that to get 
the full benefit they must milk the 
cow, sell the cream and feed the skim- 
milk to the pigs. 

Things went along very nicely for 
some months; but in one of my articles 
I took occasion to reflect on the un- 
willingness of politicians to forward 
the agricultural interests. The next 
time the publisher saw me, he said he 
could not permit that to go in. 

“Cut that out and I am thru,” I 
plied. 

However, 


re- 


he did cut out that sen- 
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HE tractor plow that you need must do good work not only when new, but also 


after long usage. 


also under those that fully test plow value. 


It must do good work not only under favorable conditions, but 
The difference between a plow that 


meets these requirements and one that doesn’t is mighty important to you when the returns 
from your plow investment come in, You will find both requirements fully met by the 





JOHN: 


= DEERE 


TRACTOR PLOW 


Equipped With Genuine John 

Deere Bottoms— the kind that have an 
established, world-wide reputation for 
good scouring, thorough seed-bed mak- 
ing and long wear. You can get the 
shape and type suited to your soil. 


Holds to Its Work At 

Uniform Depth—It is locked into the 
ground at uniform plowing depth through 
the action of the power lift. And here's 
another mighty important feature assur- 
ing the John Deere’s good work—the 
land wheel is set back, balancing the 
weight of the plow over all three wheels, 
just as on your sulky or gang plow. 
Makes plow run steady and assures plow- 
ing at uniform depth in uneven ground, 


Quick Detachable Shares — Strong and 
close-fitting. Loosen one nut to remove 
the share. Tighten the same nut and 
the share ison tight. It stays tight. 





JOHN DEERE 


Extra Strong Construction Extra heavy 
beams of special John Deere steel. We 
guarantee them not to bend or break. 
Heavy beam braces, long-lapped and 
securely joined to beam with heavy bolts 
and lock washers. 


High and Levgl Power Lift—Lifting mech- 
anism is simple, strong and positive. Parts 
move only when plow is being lifted or 
lowered—no unnecessary wear. 


Three Sizes —Two-bottom, three-bottom 
and four-bottom. One of the sizes suits 
your tractor. And, remember, the adjust- 
able hitch adapts the plow for use with 
any standard tractor. 


Farmers Everywhere are making sure 
of continued good plow service behind 
their tractor by getting John Deere Trac- 
tor Plows. You can’t afford to get less 
than that behind your tractor. 


Write Today for full information, 








©} Ss O18 7-8 © ee 
AND SERVICE 









Moline, Illinois 


£O)} . 8. ie 8) 9 9 > 3 
DEALERS GIVE BOTH 





Get Acquainted With the 
John Deere Complete Line 


Let us send you free our big 156-page 
book, “Better Farm Implements and 
How to Use Them.” Full of valueble 
farming information. A book to wh.ch 
you will often refer. Worth dollars. 
Tells all about the complete line of John 
Deere machines listed below. 


Binders: Hay Presses 
Grain Hay Rakes 
Corn Hay Stackers 

Buggies Listers 

Corn Shellers Manure Spreaders 

Cultivators: Mowers 
Alfalfa Pianters: 
Walking Corn 
Riding Cotton 
Two-Row Plows: 

Feed Millis Walking 

Grain Drills Wheel 

Grain Elevators Tractor 

Harrows: Stalk Cutters 
Disc Wagons 
Drag Farm Engines 


Spring Tooth Farm Tractors 
Hay Loaders 

To get this valuable book, state the 

implements in which you are inter- 

ested and ASK FOR PACKAGE T 238, 
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Arc de Triomphe, Paris 


ANNOUNCEMENT 





















E are resuming quan- 

tity production on 
Goodyear Passenger Car Tires 
for private use. 


The shortage of these tires 
that existed during the period 
of war was inevitable. 


Promptly upon America’s 
entry into the war, Goodyear 
devoted great effort to the 
production of gas masks, air- 
plane, automobile and truck 
tires, balloons and dirigibles, 


urgently needed by our army 
and navy. 


This, of course, necessitated a 
cut in our passenger car tire 
output, for general distri- 
bution. 


Later, there came the Gov- 
ernment order limiting all 
tire makers to 50 per cent of 
their normal output. 


This restriction hassince been 


lifted. 


So, as normal conditions are 
being restored, we are increas- 
ing our production steadily 
in an effort to meet the 
ereatly increased demand for 
Goodyear Tires. 


However, to insure prompt 
delivery, we suggest that you 
estimate your near-future 
requirements, placing your 
order now with your Good- 
year Service Station Dealer. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


GOOD 

















40 to 6O Loads Per Day 


e, strong; perfect tty my md machine that saves 
0 in juading manure 


terms, that you can’t afford to be without one. 


HO CASH—-NO DEPOSIT—NO INTEREST 


Order a Champion Loa er now one use it until Sept. 1, 
ot 





Give More Sunshine 
and Fresh Air to YourHogs 


ve your pigs every c h ance to 
“i he — and grow fat. 


= Owe 


in your hog house—new bnildings or old—will 
give your P igs the fresh air and sunshine neces- 
ir full growth. Made of heavy gal- 
n her i windows open fre m how 
t etc 4 ny 
€ ma ptror ner. IOWAYS % —< 
and cost po more. 


z bouse- 


FREE—BOOK ot HOG HOUSE PLANS 


Our book of IOWAY Hog Honee Plans will interest you 
If you pian to baild or t odel goon, send for a copy. 


WHITNELL MFC. CO. 
02 S. W. Oth. St. DES MOINES, IOWA | 
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Triple Wall Silo. 
booklet today 
NDEPENDENT SILO CO. 
St. Paul, Minn. 





Lump Jaw 


The farmer’s old reliable treat- 
ment tor Lump Jaw in cattle. 


. $ . 
torr f s Actinoform 
S “ for $2.50 a bottle under a positive 
guar ntoe 8 ince 1896 ur money re- 
t i Write today for 
newer no's vest - POCKET VETERINARY ADVISER 

k of 197 pages and 67 Mustrations, It is FREE 
sis, 221 Union Stock Yerds, Chicage 
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ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handle all kinds of 


_ HAY AND FEED 


< ts and less abe lowest prices— Ask 
for our price list 


301-303 Pearl St, SIOUX CITY, (OWA 


CLIPPED — HORSES 
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ec! uz of ie horses & i mules in all branct es of 
thes They w lipped with Stewart 
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tence, and I told him he would have to 
get another agricultural editor. He 
said: 

“You won’t leave us at once?” 

“IT will furnish you copy for one more 
week,” I replied, “and then you must 
get somebody else.” 

I was really running a bluff, for I 
thought he would give in; but he did 
not, and in the next issue announced 
that Mr. Wallace’s copy was not satis- 
factory, and hereafter, while the page 
would be continued, it would be edited 
by a practical farmer. 

As it happened, that week—and be- 
fore, as I supposed, the thing was defi- 
nitely decided—I went tosome kind of 
an agricultural meeting in Des Moines, 
and there for the first time met James 
Wilson—“Tama Jim’”—who afterward 
became Secretary of Agriculture. He 
was then furnishing a county paper 
with an agricultural department. Oth- 
ers who were there were Mr. C. F. 
Clarkson, running a farm department 
in the Weekly Register; Mr. L. 8S. Cof- 
fin, who was editing a similar depart- 
ment in the Fort Dodge Chronicle; 
Doctor S. A. Knapp, who was running 
a similar department in the Gate City 
Gazette; Colonel John Scott, in the 
Davenport Gazette, and Mr. E. C. Ben- 


nett, in the Waverly Republican. These 
men had all seen some of my articles, 
and quoted them with approval. Wilson 


said to me 

‘Isn’t there 
with a small subscri 
could buy cheap?” 

I told him I thought there was; for 
there was an additional republican 
paper, called the Winterset Chronicle 
which, as I found out when I bought 
it afterwards, had about four hundred 
subscribers. 

So I went home and negotiated for a 
half interest in the Chronicle, paying 
about twice as much as it was worth, 
of course, for I knew absolutely noth- 
ing about the business or the value of 
the property. I then started out, as an 
independent republican or free lance, 
ready to meet all comers and goers in 
the journalistic field In about ten 
months the subscription list increased 
from 400 to 1,400; and I began to see 
that while I knew nothing about jour- 
nalism, my partner either knew noth- 
ing or would do nothing, and‘that the 
foreman was really doing-all the work 
of the office. So I bought out my part- 
ner and had it all to myself. Wilson, 
Clarkson and the others quoted me fre- 


paper in yor town 
ption list, that you 


some 









quently, fulfilling Wilson’s promise 
that they would give me a state repu- 
tation inside of three months 

My competitors started out to ig- 
nore me. Koutzman left shortly after- 
wards, but Deacon Palme paper and 
the Madisonian observed a studied si 
lence. I saw that it was necessary for 
me to have some advertising rhe 
Madisonian was a very high tari pa 
per. The News—Deacon Palmer’s pa 
per—being democratic, was for free 
trade Their offices fronted on the 
square, being nearly diagonally oppo- 
site: so that each one was in full sig 
ol t} t other 

One day I described tl esteemed 
editor ofethe Madisonian ir. Godell (a 
very nice man, by the way), as indus- 


triously chewing paper wads in the 
shape of high tariff articles, then go- 
ing out on his front balcony and shoot- 
ing them across at Brother P ; 
while the band played “Hail, Colum- 
bia.” The next wetk | had Brother: 


Palmer doing the same thing vhile 
the band played “God Sav 1e 
Queen.” This was too much for them, 
and they both commenced to ab 


me, which was exactly what 
them to do; and this had no litt! 

fluence in boosting our circulation up 
to 1,400 in ten months Nothing else 
is so harmful to the sale of a paper or 








a book as to have it absolutely ig- 
nored, and abuse is often much 1 e 
effective than praise—so it was abuse 
1 wanted 

The democratic candidate for con 
gressman was Judge William H. Mce- 
Henry, of Des Moines. He was a gen- 


tleman of the old school, thoroly hon- 
est and upright, but rather given to 
gushing over real or imagined 
We had been trying to put the 
saloons out of Winterset, and whil 
the republicans had a majority of 120, 
enough of them would vote for the sa- 


suffer- 


ings 


loons to give the saloon people a ma- 
jority about every other year. There 
was a notorious saloon-keeper, who, 
when it was a prohibition year, ran a 


“joint” or “speak-easy,” and one or 
two druggists who were selling liquor 
on the sly. There was also liquor sold 
in some of the smaller The 
would spend a great deai of 


towns 


county 





























































THE GUARANTEED 


Medicated Crude Oil 



























































































CRUDOLA will positively destroy 
Hog Lice, when used in oilers, spray- 
ers and wallows. 

CRUDOLA, if fed one quart to a 
barrel of swill, will positively remove 
intestinal worms from hogs. 

Destroy these parasites and 
hogs will fatten quickly. 


your 


TRY IT AT OUR RISK 


Compared with the present price of hogs, and compared with the value of 
food wastage it prevents, CRUDOLA is more than reasonable in price. 

If you have one single hog, a barrel of Medicrade would be a 
If you have one hundred hogs, you can’t afford to be without it. 


ment. 


DON’T TRUST TO LUCK—Write us now for prices and particulars. 


TH 


Dept. H.C.W. 






It makes HOGS HEALTHY 


BLACK 


INCORPORATED 


HAWK 








CRUDOLA will kill parasites and 
disease germs, and eeatl | be sprinkled 
over hog lots, and under and in ali 
buildings where the hogs run. 

CRUDOLA, by killing these pest~, 
makes hogs healthy and puts them in 
condition to fight off incurable dis- 
eases. 
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money in convicting them, but when 
they were brought up for sentence and 
Judge McHenry had poured out upon 


their heads the vials of his denuncia- 


tion, his mood would change and he 
would say “IT would have no mercy 
on you, wel t not for your wife and 





And very often he would 
nominal fine. 


article in 


ldren.” 
let them off with a 


ch 


So just for fun I put an 
the paper Saint Paul, in 
writing his letters to the churches, laid 


great stress on “bowels of mercy,” but 


stating that 























that if he had lived Winterest and 
attended 1 > McHenry’s court when 
a liquor seller was to be convicted, the 
judge could have supplied the aposile 
with “bowels” enough for Antioch, 
Hphesus, Corinth and the seven 
churches in Asia; in fact, more bowels 
than ever before went under one hu- 
man vest 
The judge was furious, and told 
somebody that he would g him a 
dollar a minute if he would hold him 
while } l \ h me H H 
ey \ t 
Tl i rT n I { I Ss 
pol al « 2 I 1 ng 
al 1Aay t ¢ ( pai hi 
es ad ne n > , ry " 
I had I e sot ) 
man named Wal 
lax ‘ ) ‘ } very S nce 
ri e | 5 i 1 ! t 
him clos s he sits in 
you will s t S$ sprol f 
his sho \ ‘ heav- 
en evel > ¥ the 
Almig! l s to g¢ 
off His and ik 1im sit th e 
His particular provocation for this 


was as follows 


I went down to Des Moines one Sat- 





urday evening, to preach for a United 

I t r pastor who was absent 
way down, a saloon-Keeper 
l lid not know was telling 

some fellows in the car what a “bully” 


fellow Judge McHenry was, saying 
“He convicted me, and I expected to 
be fined at least $50, and he let me off 
with a fine of $25. He’s a bully fel- 
ica 

™ Monday morning, 
the early train, 
aboard. I went 





as I came back on 
Judge McHenry was 
into the smoking-car, 





engaged him in conversation, and fin- 
ally said to him: 

“Judge, as I came down the man 
whom you let off so easy Friday was, 
with suitable profanity, announcing 
you as a ‘bully fellow.’ I’d like to be 
judge in your district for about three 
months.” 

“What would you 
he asked. 

“IT would round up all t 
that have been convicted at so 
expense, and fine them to the limit of 
the law, and when I got around my dis- 


do, young man? 


} 


hese fellows 


nue} 
mucn 





trict once there would be a great re- 
form in morals.” 

He replied “You may know some- 
thing about the gospel, young man, but 
you don’t know a hing about law.’ 
" I came hon went to my ce, and 
thought nothi m about About 
three o'clac on ot e lawyers im 
in and said to 1 

Were you down a i s M nes ves- 
terda 

ig J + I a 
you come back with Judge Mc- 
Hy \ 
svid I did 


1 you have any talk with 
‘id him what we had said, and he 
menced to laugh 


“What are you laughing 





about?” I 


“Well.” he said; “he fined one man 
convicted of bootlegging, $500; one of 
the druggists in town, $250; his son 
$150, and sentenced a man convicted 
of rape to the penitentiary for 
teen years. I think we will have you 
go down to Des Moines and come back 
with the judge whenever there is a 
bunch of convicts to be sentenced.” 

(To be continued) 
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The Old Horse 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


Is it the right thing to do, to kill 
the old horses? I know of horses that 
1ave been worked hard on the roads 


all summer and fall, and then sold to 
people who bought them simply for 
the purpose of killing them and get- 
ting their hides. It seems a pity to 
treat faithful servants in this way. 
MRS. M. E. TYGRET. 
lowa. 
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When Your Tractor 
Hits the Tough Spots 


AKE SURE in advance that the Tractor you buy will make good on the extra hard job. 
There's a lot of tough going in a tractor’s work. 

Most tractors are sturdy. They don’t often break down, but they may lie down. It's the 

engine that counts, and the most important thing in keeping an engine going is the ignition. 


So be sure that the tractor you buy has 


BOSCH 


MAGNETO IGNITION 
WITH BOSCH IMPULSE STARTER 


Bosch is built like a loco- 


The reasons for Bosch superiority are easy for anybody to see. 
It has the ruggedness to 


motive for strength, like a watch for painstaking attention to detail. 
stand up. It won't fail you in a pinch. 

Bosch design has been developed by years of constant study, based upon experience under 
all sorts of actual working conditions. As a result, its rip-roaring sparks drive so powerfully 
into the mixture that every drop of fuel yields every ounce of its power. 

The new Bosch Impulse Starter ends all tractor starting difficulties. It starts any engine 
easily and certainly without the nuisance of batteries or hard work in cranking. - 

Before you decide on your tractor, see a Bosch Magneto and compare it with other ignition 
Then you'll surely specify on your order: "Bosch Magneto Ignition". You can have 


systems. 
A Bosch Service Station will do it for you. 


Bosch fitted to your present tractor. 


Be Satisfied Specify Bosch 


Write for Catalog. 


a) BOSCH MAGNETO COMPANY 
£ Am ‘ Main Office: 227 West 46th St., New York 


(The illustration is = awe 8 

re al ti 5 " : ‘ 
esensann of . Tren j Branches: Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
daar Tractor, Bosch Works and Foundries: Springfield, Mass. 


Equipped). RY aS Z 
. \W Service stations in every state—191] in all 
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BIGGER CROPS a 
BETIER PROFIIS B - > 
Cpe Big Crop}; 
z en 
[2s |SECRETS! 
ne . 
gen PBELL 
poe, Send postal for my 
Breeding big new book nov. Just 
Bi off the press, Filled 
with amazing facts on 
Seed Selection. Teils 
Py why planting pure, 
strong grain 


plump, 
adds hundreds— even thousands of 
doliars to crop profits. Also tells how 
to end the costly “dockage evil.” Get 
the Book NOW. A postal brings it! 


CHATHAM “eed Grader! 


and Cleaner 
Over 600,000 in use. Runs by gas engine power. 
Cleans, grades,separatesrankest mixtures of any 
grain or grass seed— 1000 bushels per day! Or 
it turns easy by hand. Cleans out dust, trash, 
wicked weed seed—separates poor, sickly grains 
that never grow-sacks the plumb, clean grain 
for seed or market. Sold on 80 days’ free trial. Take un- 
til next Fall to pay. Or 10% off for cash. Write for FREE 
Book specia! proposition. Campbell, Pres, 


Manson Campbell & Sons Co. 
om ee. an 
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ALFALFA DRILL BLIND PLOWING ATTACH 

q “THE SHERWIN WAY" Is the coming 
way. Our Surestand Alfalfa and Clover 

Li Press Drills insure perfect stand, save 

| 407, seed. Our three newly patented Corf 
Tools, viz: Blind Plowing planter at a 
tachment: Revolving Teoth Corn Har 

i row (60 acres per day); Little Joker 
Weeder and Packer, increase Corn 

ee profits 25%. Sold Factory to Farmer 

Postal brings Big Catalog 

E.Sherwin Mfg.Co.,trookings.S.D.0 





We want to send every 
farmer and landowner acop 
of Ropp’s New Calculator—oneo! 
the handiest books for farmers ever 
printed—tells how to figure wages, inter- 
— est, et »w to measure land—figure val- 
w # nearly every farm 





ve answe 
pre We will also send you free, our 
{as new catalog of F 
jm If you want a “‘square deal” when 
you buy fencing, get our catalog— 
i teal Fence is made; 
oc 
ing or 
p re- 
Write today 
or these two free books. 
Keystone Stec! & Wire Co. 
962 industriel Street 

















Direct to Farmer 
at Wire Mill Prices 











CATALOG FREE 
KITSELMAN BROS. vePt.296 MUNCIE, INDIANA 











farm fence, gates, law 
fence barb wire,ete., 160 styles. P. 
brings Biewest Fence Bargain Book ever 
grintes Write today. ple to test and 


free, post paid (® 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept. 172, CLEVELAND, 0, 




























6 Cents per Foot and up. Costs lessthan wood. 40 
designs. All steel. For Lawns, Churches and Oeme- 
terics, Write for free Catalog and Prices. 











Fence Machine Co. 437 North St., Kokomo, Ind, 
CENTS A Ni 





FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. 

Soild on 30 days FREE TRIAL. 
Write for free catalog now. ¢ 

INTERLOCKING FENCE co§ 
Box 128 MORTON 
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Please mention this paper when writing 
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Subjects for Debate 


lowa correspondent wriets: 
i] } ggest 
> al 


of 
ited 
mselves only during the last year 
following 


debating: 


so. Such questions as th 


might be well worth 


Resolved, That the present merchant 





arine program of the United States 
will prove harmful to the farmers of 
the corn belt 

Resolved, That the tariff of 15 cents 


on corn, which prevailed pre- 


a bushel 


vious to the Underwood tariff in 1913, 
should again be made a part of our 
tariff act 

Resolved, That farmers as a class 


should oppose any attempt to continue 
the Food Administration in power or 
to confer similar food administrative 
powers upon the Department of Agri- 
culture after the declaration of peace. 

Resolved, That it is to the farmer’s 
interest that the railroads be returned 


to private ownership not later than 
two years after the deelaration of 
peace 


Resolved, That inasmuch as the ag- 
ricultural colleges are concerned chief- 


ly with production rather than the 
business and economics of farming, 
that the farmers should themselves 


raise funds to endow a university to 
conduct research into farm business 
and economic problems and to train 
competent farm leaders. 

Resolved, That the farmer members 
of county agent bureaus of each state 
should federate themselves into state 
organizations, and these in turn into a 
national organization, such organiza- 
tions to be used in the same fashion as 
business men use chambers of com- 
merce 

Resolved, That the idea of a Temple 
of Agriculture at Washington is a good 
thing, and that farmers should make 


contributions to the same in propor- 
tion to their means 

Resolved, That farmers are more 
likely to secure a square deal thru 
business and economic action than 
thru political action. 

Resolved, That land in this state 
now averages at least $20 an acre 


above its productive value, and mea- 
sures should be taken by the state to 
prevent excessive speculation in farm 
land 

Resolved, That it is to the interests 
of the farmer that currency issued by 
the federal reserve banks be contract- 
ed very slowly. 


Fertilizer for Corn 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please give me a little information 
in regard to commercial fertilizer for 
corn. What should it contain in the 
way of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, pot- 
ash, etc.? How much should be ap- 
plied per acre, where corn is checked? 
Is there any law governing the manu- 
facture of it and the analysis? About 
what should be the price per ton to 
farmers, and what should be the in- 
crease in the yield of corn where fer- 
tilizer is used?” 

On many soils in the corn belt, com- 
mercial fertilizers pay with prices as 
they prevailed during 1916, 1917 and 
1918. Now that the war over, no 
one knows whether the ratio between 
fertilizer prices and corn prices will 
be to justify continued use. 
On ordinary corn belt soil, we would 
expect an increase in corn yield of 
about three bushels per acre by using 
or 100 pounds of 2-8-2 fertilizer. 
We suggest that those of our readers 
who think that fertilizer may do them 
some good, try an application of 2-8-2 
fertilizer at the rate of 100 pounds per 
acre, putting it in with a fertilizer at- 
tachment to their corn planter. Every 
soil is more or less a law unto itself, 
and the only way we can find just 
where commercial fertilizer pays is to 
experiment. 

The ideal fertilizer for corn is barn- 
yard manure, but where a man can not 
apply manure at the rate of at least 
five tons per acre once every four 
years, it may pay to buy commercial 
fertilizer. In experimenting with com- 
mercial fertilizer it is advisable to ex- 
periment several years, as the results 
vary somewhat with the season. In 
our experience, commercial fertilizers 
have given better results in cool, wet 
seasons than in hot, dry seasons 
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Improve 


Your Stock! 


ius 


Cut Your Feed Cost 20% 


Thousands of feeders are doing it. 


grinding ’em into a nutritious, valuable feed and 
They’ re sending fatter stock to market—cutting feed costs one-fifth— 


grains. 


They’re milling their off-grade grains, 


are marketing their No. | 


doing the grinding the ONE cheap, quick, and easy way—with a 





America’s 


cost. 


9 Styles 
22 Sizes 











311 East Road, 
24 Centrally located branches Insure 





Leading Feed Mill 
The 848 Keen Cutting Edges of the Letz patented self-sharpening grinding 


plates beat all other processes in speed! fine cutting! durability! capacity! 
Hand!'e everything, wet or dry. Can’tclog. Grind fine as powder anything 


fed intothem—do it in one operation! Guaran- 
teed to average 2,000 bushels per set. Think of it! 

Machine is durable, simple, easy to operate. 
An astonishing time, labor and fuel saver. 
Thousands to prove its unequalled efficiency. 
Fully guaranteed. 


Write Today for Valuable 


Free Books 


One book describes this wonderfnl Mill, gives !ts 
scores of advantages, quotes prices; 
hc w to feed farm animals with best results at lowest 
Write for books. 


the other tells 


LETZ MFG. COMPANY 
Crown Point, Ind. 


quick service every where. 
































Burns large chunks of wood 
as easily as it burns hard or 
soft coal or coke. Draws the 
cold air from chilly rooms and 
converts it into delightful 
warmth. Also protects your 
root crops against freezing. 


Interesting Book Free 


The Williamson Pipeless 
Furnace is made by a com- 
pany that has specialized in 
the making of heating appa- 
ratus for thirty years. It is low- 
priced and economical. It is 
fully described in an interesting 








Now you can do away with 
troublesome, messy, wasteful 
stoves and the need for keeping 
more than one fire going. The 
Williamson Pipeless Furnace de- 
livers warm, healthful heat to all 
the rooms through a single register. 
No warm air pipes or cold air 
duct to take up valuable space in 
basement. Very easy to install. 
No need to tear up floors or 
partitions. Fits any cellar. 


WILLIAMSON 


Pipeless 
Furnace 


book which is free for the ask- 
ing. Send the coupon today. 
NOW! 


The Williamson Heater Co. 


431 West 5th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 





The Williamson Heater Co., 

431 W. Sth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Without cost or obligation to me please 
send book describing the Williamson Pipe- 


less Furnace. 
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The Price of Shorts 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Previous to January 1, 1919, we 
paid the reasonable price of $36 per 
ton for shorts. But now that govern- 
ment restrictions have been taken off, 
the cheapest price at which we can 
get this feed is $54 per ton. The price 
ranges from $54 to $60. Why should 
this be with a fixed price on wheat? 
Our local dealer here wired his miller 
for prices on shorts, and they were 
priced at $52 for immediate accept- 
ance. Is this right?” 

As was stated in our issue of De- 
cember 27th, the Food Administration 
control over ‘bran, shorts and mid- 
dlings was taken off on December 
20th. Between December 19th and 
21st, the price of bran and shorts in 
car lots in Kansas City and Minneap- 
olis advanced by from $14 to $20 per 
ton. Early in January, the price of 
shorts in car lots at central milling 
points, such as Kansas City and Min- 
neapolis, was from $50 to $54 a ton. 

Of course an increase of from $14 
to $20 per ton in mill-feed prices with- 
in a few days is irritating and likely 
to make farmers who are extensive 
users of such feeds think that there 
is a graft somewhere, and of course 
certain people may have made un- 
usual profits out of this situation. It 
must be realized, however, that both 
bran and shorts are no higher now in 
proportion to other feeds than they 
were before the war ‘began. Before 
the war, bran and shorts at central 
markets sold on the average per ton 
for the value of about forty bushels of 
corn or twenty-six bushels of wheat. 
In the case of corn and wheat, we are 
taking farm prices. With corn at $1.40 
per bushel on the farm, this would 
mean about $56 a ton for bran or 
shorts. With wheat at $2 a bushel, 
the standard ratio, would mean about 
$52 a ton for bran or shorts. Both 
bran and shorts are now on a parity 
with other feeds. 

Why have bran and shorts been so 
relatively cheap during the past year? 
The reason for this lies in the fact that 
about a year ago the Food Adminis- 
tration began to have trouble with the 
milk producers, who insisted on haw 
ing higher prices, giving as their rea- 
son the higher prices for feed. The 
Food Administration saw that this 
was a good argument, and said: We 
will help you out. And so an edict 
was promulgated which meant, in ef- 
fect, that bran and shorts should sell 
for the value of only fourteen or fif- 
teen bushels of wheat, instead of about 
twenty-six bushels, the normal ratio. 
It was hoped that this atrificial lower- 
ing of mill-feed prices would serve to 
keep dairy products from advancing 
It was hoped that this artificial lower- 
prices of bran and shorts did prove to 
be of great help to those farmers in 
the neighborhood of flour mills, It 
also meant that farmers living any 
creat distance from flour mills were 
bsolutely unable to secure mill feeds. 
It was impossible for a large part of 
the farmers in central Iowa to get a 
carload of bran from either Minneap- 
lis or Kansas City. The paper price 
was $27 to $30 a ton, but the only way 
farmers could get bran or shorts was 
to buy from dealers in small lots at 
$40 to $50 a ton. Nevertheless, the 
artificially lowered prices of mill feeds 
were of benefit to many dairymen, and 
erved as a club in the hands of the 
Food Administration to delay the rise 
in price in dairy products. 

Bran and shorts are now selling for 
a price warranted by the normal work- 
ings of the law of supply and demand. 

view of the increased mill-feed 
prices, however, both farmers and city 
consumers have a right to expect a 
iterial lowering in the price of flour. 
1 as long as bran and shorts remain 
high, the people of our great cities 
may expect a continuation of high milk 
prices, 


Ay 





The Price of Land 


Referring to the article in our issue 
December 20th, on “Fundamental 
1 Values,” Mr. John Fowler, of Il- 

is, writes: 
One thing which should have been 
en into consideration in this article 
nterest rates. When I was a young 
it cost 10 cents to hire a dollar 
ra year. When interest got cheaper, 
d advanced in price, and it has been 
observation that every reduction 
nterest rates advances land values. 
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? Janesville Tandem Disk 

Qs Backbone rigid as concrete arch. 
a Trailer always holds place. Made 
“ in heavier model for tractor use. 














Budlong Disk Harrow 
Cannot bind in the disk boxes. 
Bearings set flat against the 
shaft. Wear on spool is even— 
less load on team. 
























Pays for itself in a single sea- 
son. Use in any field. Breaks 
crust three rows atatime. 40 
acres a day. Broad, cast force- 
feed seeding attachment. Sows 
any smal! grain. 
















and uniformly. 


furrows merely by 
simple adjustment. 


work out of cultivation. 
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It Takes A 


[ANESVI 


q as that shown in the picture, Itiseasy when you use a Janesville, 
* With the Janesville Auger Twist Moldboard of our walking, 
—n sulky, gang or tractor plows you lay the even, uniform furrow 
— which meets your idea of good plowing. With the Janesville Harrow 
Hallock Riding Weeder you grip and pulverize any soil, Janesville Cultivators take the hard 


JANESVILLE MACHINE CoO. 
34 Center Street Janesville, Wis. 
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Two-Three- Bottom 


U will see the difference between Janesville and 
ordinary tractor plowing in the first round with 
this plow. It is due to the shape of the moldboard 
—the shape that built the Janesville reputation—the 
shape with long, low, easy turn that lays the soil evenly 
It is in the Janesville flexibility in the 
furrow, which allows the plow to adapt itself to the 
soft places, hard places, and the difficult scouring 
places. It is in the extra heavy, flexible frame. 
flexible construction takes the “pinch” off the points * 
and cutting edge of shares. It takes less gas. 
14-inch bottoms are furnished. Can be set to cut 12 or 13-inch 
bringing the bottoms closer together by a 
Rear bottom may be taken off or put on, } 
making a two or three bottom plow at will, 


Send for Janesville Book 


Illustrations from photographs make clear to you why every Janes- 
ville tool is as much better than the ordinary as the Janesville 
Tractor Plow. Each machine is a specialty. 
We would rather make a limited number of high grade special 
tools than a large number of common ones. 
You would rather have the reputation of doing such fine plowing 


‘loating arches make it easy to guide the 
shovels, Our line includes tractor plows, horse plows, disk and lever 
harrows, corn and cotton plaftters, listers, shovel and disk culti- 
vators, hallock weeders, seeders. 





_Tractor 

























Janesville Floating Arch Cultivator 
Our newest machine —the first 
cultivator to use the weight of 
rider to help guide the shovels 
This Easier riding—does better work. 






























Two-Row Cultivator 
Guide with foot levers which 
pivot wheels in any ctio 
Cushionspringsonshovels. 

















































Janesville Corn Planter 
Send Shaft drive free from chains, 
forthe § SProckets, springs, breakages and 
Book — neediess repair bills. 








yousrein- 
terestedin 






















Janesville Reversible Coulter 
Jointer in front of each plow. 
me Slices furrow top and turns 
all trash under. 











If money remains as plentiful as it is 
now, interest rates will soon be com- 
ing down and land will go even higher 
yet.” 

Our correspondent is unquestionably 
right that anything which makes mon- 
ey easier to get advances land values. 
That is one reason why we have been 
dubious about the rural credit law, of 
the United States doing any great good 
to anybody except speculators in farm 
land. It has been the experience of 
every country that land values advance 
very rapidly when interest rates go 
down or when for any reason farmers 
find it easier to get the money with 
which to buy land. 

While interest rates unquestionably 
have an influence on land values, we 
nevertheless believe that the level of 
prices ‘for farm products has an even 
greater influence, If corn goes below 








80 cents a ‘bushel on the average, we 
can not see how farm land values can 
advance much beyond their present 
level, no matter how low interest rates 
may go. 





Hitching Four Horses 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


In a recent issue I noted an article 
on the subject of hitching four horses 
with hitch straps on the outside. The 
writer said it was not safe to drive 
colts in this way. I have found that 
this is the only way I want to use to 
drive a colt in a four-horse team. 

If you have a fairly safe and steady 
team in the center, you can put a colt 
on the outside and leave the halter or 
him, with a good rope on it. Put the 





bridle on over the halter. Run the 





halter rope thru the bridle ring on the 
inside, and tie it to the hame ring 6n 
the center horse. Use guide straps in 
the bridle on the outside, as usual. if 
the colt is not hard on the bit, it is 
better not to run the rope thru tke 
bridle ring, as that gives the colt more 
freedom of the head, and will not make 
him fret. Be sure, however, not to get 
the hitch straps too high, as that will 
give the colt a chance to walk around 
the team. I made this mistake one 
day last spring. I was taking the drag 
out on the sled, and the colt very net 
ly got the other three horses on top of 
the drag. ‘ 
I have hitched in this way colts that 
never had harness on them before, and 
I regard it as a perfectly safe way, df 
the driver understands his business. 
MARIUS THORSBAKKEN,’ 
Hamilton County, Iowa, 
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Sréb coi NATURE 


Eb CORWTESTERS 


ll sizes—120 ears to 8,000. All 
nae ds—He ated, Heatless, Wood 
Metal, Sectiona!, etc. 


Our seed tester Is also a 
GRAIN SPROUTER 

which may be used to produce 
sprouted oats—the great egg-produc 
ing feed for poultry. This Sprouter 
Tester will pay a dividend every 
month in the year. 

CLOSE-.TO-NATURE CO., 
85 Front St., Colfax, lowa. 








SEED CORN 


| lyase Picked, Hanger Dried, 

Sure-Stand Seed Corn. The 

best we ever put up. High-yielding 

strains. Early maturing. 

ALL SEED SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 

Beautiful Corn book FREE. Write today. 
L. K. ELLSBERRY & CO. 

















Dept. L NEVADA, IOWA 
Several years ago I purchased from Iowa the 
champion eweepstake bu. at the price of 6175.00; 


bu. of the world at $111.00; I 
$71.00; 30 ears at 630.00; 30 ears at $37.00; all sweep- 
stake corn. I have now 1.000 bu. of the best seed 
corn I ever raised Write for catalog and prices at 
once 


EVERGREEN FARMS 


Prophetstew nm, aul. 





the Champion 


Cc. L. Passmore Prop.. 


MINNESOTA GROWN 


RED CLOVER, TIMOTHY 


and Alsike M‘xed 

AND OTHER NORTHERN GROWN SEEDS 

Write for free samples and out 
price list 

NORTHERN FIFLD SEED CO. 
Winona. Minnesota 





freight paid 














Famous 105 ' OATS 
IOWA 

copay 6 ge vik tof a for a ent -95c 
cro Have on alimiteds 

own cr Guaranteed ‘ ed an = “% 
treate mut My special price 


SKROMME SEED co., “eo 200, Rolard, lowa 


penis SEED GOAN 


Adapted for southern Iowa 
“Wim ple’ 
there varie’ ies 
i, and be convinced 


dable Ge. mination—irue lype 
| “ ‘Silver King’ White Dent } jarle'ies 
“FARM SUPPLY CO. 
AND ALFALFA 





Depen 

















Also Alsike, Medium Red, Mammoth and Tim 
Bweet Clover and Alfalfa are cheap compar: 
other varieiies. SAMPLES AND PRICES UP 
request. (Copy of our Illustrated 1919 Seed Catalogue 
FREI Mail postal today 


Rochelle, mut. 


ROC a ES LLE SEED © o. 


Sudan Grass Seed 


Northern grown, free from Johnson grass, 20c per 
Ib bags free, postage, express or freight extra. 
White Sweet clover, scarified, 30c. Alfalfa, e8 00 per 
bu. and up Order early. Supply short. Quality 
guaranteed satisfactory. 


HENRY FIELD, SHENANDOAH, IOWA. 


~ Lelier’s 64-Page Catalog 


NOW READY 


Fally deecribing our complete line of field and 
garden eceds. SEED CORN our speciality Catalog 
fully describes our successful methods of corn breed 
fing. Write for it today, a post card will bring It to 


your door 


ZELLER SEED CO., . 


Jefferson, owa 





“Our” Sees Potatoes 


Our stock of 


PURE EARLY OHIOS 


tis very select, and 
hela BUY NOW 
2.45 per bu. 


| Get 









(about 800 br 





Bags (2 


"FARM SUPPLY CO. 








Dept. 200 Stoux Falls, Se. Dak. 
Tame » = Clover: Me ! M th 
sike r Swe rin a I hy 
and Al ke. Gates wa 108, K aK Bariey: Wiscon 
sin Pedig i, M art. ¢ Stlv M Silver 
King. wart fF x ‘ ~ . sand 
prices on rege er Farm, | la 
CLOVER SEEDS, « ed for inspect 
ul. Home growt 
red, mat syke sweet clover, alfalfa, timo 
thy and ra seea. Send forsamples and delivered 
pr SICHARDS, Ferr l 10fs 
GOOD. rec aned, not {rrigated 
ALFALFA i332 
ad  COnDOR Formos Kane 


Tr oNtrD ~ AN » 


ces 


Hage and ~ya ee We 
and pay re ) or 
more tien guaranteed 
LINCOLN BAG Co. » 


Springfleld, Lil. 

















WALLACES’ 


Iiog Receipts and Prices 


Receipts continue extraordinarily 
heavy at all markets, but the price re- 
mains firm. Not only are the num- 
bers large, but the average weight is 
about 10 pounds over normal except 
at southwestern markets An an- 
nouncement was expected last week 
by the Food Administration as to 
February prices, but for some reason 


consideration of same was postponed 
until January 23d. However, we be- 
lieve that the receipts will be light 
enough after the middle of February 
so that the market will easily take 
care of itself without government help. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
have 























ceipts and prices as they pre- 
vailed week by week from January 3, 
1918, to date: 
! 

- 

° 

a 
Jan. 3 to 10 
Jan. 10 to 17 
Jan. 17 to 24 11 
Jan. 24 to 31 11 
Jan. 31 to Feb. 7 1% 
Féb. 7 to 14 12s 
Feb. 14 to 21 134 135 2 
Feb. 21 to 28 159 150 21 
March lto 7 136 | 126 2 
March 7 to 14 153 | 142 202 
March 14 to 21 170 | 174 | 203 
March 21 to 28 186 166 200 
March 28 to Apri 1 { 140 | 147 196 
April te 21 ... +...) BBO 158 199 
April 11 to 18 170 | 155 202 
April 18 to 25 155 |°188 199 
April 25 to May 2 ..| 109 | 117 | 202 
May 2to 9 ie 133 | 123 204 
May 9tol$.. 132 | 112 202 
May 16 to 23 100 | 98 | 203 
May 23 to 30 116 100 195 
May 30 to June 7 63 77 195 
June 7 to 14 ; 100 | 115 194 
June 14 to 21 ..| 120 | 114 192 
June 21 to 28 : 94 | 108 190 
June 28 to July 5 130 ? 116 192 
July 5 to 12 130 | 130 | 195 
July 12 to 19 ...... 130 | 128 207 
July 19 to 26 ...... 112 118 210 
July 26 to August 2.) 107 | 118 214 
August 2 to 9 98 | 113 217 
August 9 to 16 103 | 111 211 
August 16 to 23 98 | 104 206 
August 23 to 30..... 84/108 | 207 
August 30 to Sept. 6 83 | 102 210 
Sept. 6 to 13 86 | 103 212 
Sept. 13 to 20 ‘ 107 | 112 218 
Sept. 20 to 27 ....../ 100 | 104 209 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 4 119 , 113 208 
Oct. 4 to ll 122 27 203 
Oct. 11 to 18 113 | 110 198 
Oct. 18 to 25 xsl eee | Eee tee 
Oct. 25 to 31 .......] 119 |] 112 ] 208 
Nov. lto 8 142 125 | 211 
Nov. § 40 26 ......] aig 120 209 
Nov. 15 to 22 ..| 140 | 136 210 
Oe Be OP Be Kaane 70 13 213 
Nov. 29 to Dec. 6 ..' 157 144 211 
Dec. 6 to 13 98 | 142] 210 
Dec. 13 to 20 ... 163 173 212 
Dec. 20 to 27 : 76 | 128 210 
Dec. 27 to Jan. 2.. 117 | 120 209 
Jar 2 : 126 | 148 207 

For the ensuing week the ten-year 


average has been 204,800 he ogs at Chi- 
cago, 643,100 hogs at the eleven mar- 
kets, and a price cf $8.69. If we figure 
on the basis of 120 per cent of the 
ten-year average for receipts, we get 
245,760 at Chicago and 771,720 at the 
eleven markets. If the price is 210 per 
cent of the average, we get $18.25 as 


the answer 





A New Cook Book 











Food s cor i the old 
ré s, W oa ure € x} Sive 
Ma new 1 inexpensive dishe have 
hee vise the government experts 

1 f ie they surpass the old ones 

ousness and ell s tr 
1 easy to prepare d mak r 
s i 1 to ezula meals 
This new t ontains ¢t est col- 
lk . f pes th we have seen 
An ind recommended by the 
be 1 Ss « home co Only a 
1 ‘ er of these books are avail- 
) le the supply lasts a price 
w made of 50 cents per »py, mailed 
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The Only Heater InThe World 
Backed wh =)) Guarantees 















That old farm home fond to. \ 
or the new one you intend we 
build, won't be as comfort- 
able, as pleasant, as satis- RNY 
factory to your fam!!y un- RY 
less you equ ip it witha 
Campbell’s Winter 
Chaser Heater, which 
means clean, soft, 
moist, low-priced heat. 
Users call it the heat- 
er without a fault, 
holder of the world's 
record for quality 
and quantity of heat 
per dollar invested 
and for tenath wf serv- 
ice. That's “ped ou 
sbould tavestgnte tf you 









Cat : r 
Ww ; *adlatop you decide. Write 
Entra, fer Reg mation, beating 
Chance Door etVotr, ff 
Au Mbep, -T to He 
beating r’ 


1317 Locust Street, 





and features , shou ad be heicatead od by you before 


come de y wbee sc ons - d our special service of 


poetier er: n Heating Co. 





/ Hundreds of Campbell Heaters 
YY in use 25 to 35 years or more. 
100% satisfactory and serv- 
Uy, ice assured by 3 written 
fg Guarantees. More prac- 
Ys, Cel, economical, prize- 
wiontog.exclusive fea- 
ZE tures than any heater 
ZZ Bee 8 great 
_- features below. Every 
one tried and tested 
=~, uader all conditions 
— and their success 
— proven by thousands 
of users. Write for 
facts that at prove the 
Campbell 




























































z of important heating infor- 








Des Moines, lowa 









Steel Stall—the 
1 easily, 


Partiti 
withot 


parts to a CLAY 
can install it qu 





ckly it ex] 








Equipment costs no 


Just 3 Parts to ) Erect «: 


Dairymen » making bigger profits with CLAY Steel Barn Equip- 
ment, not merely because it is different fri m or y equipment, but be- 
a wy 2 cause difference in CLAY Equipment gives the dairy- 
iT man exclusive advantages. 
> 
— ++ 
| Our Free Barn Equipment Book 
eI tells how the CLAY 2-W AY Stanc tion eliminates cow M4 
stops—provi les. more cor the cow end _ con- 
venience for dairymen. Be cause of its simplicity, CLAY 


more tl 


Send today for your free copy of this book 


St dion 3 ar Top Rail. 







No complicated attachments, 
connections or cumbersome 

gs Just three 
You 










an. «ordinary equipment, 


2 














IOWA GATE CO.. 222 Clay Ave., Cedar Falls, lowa. 











EEL-TITE FIX 


Don’t burn up your tubes, 

Fix them with SEEL-TITE 

No vulcanizing or heat. 
Guaranteed to stick in hot- 


Punctures 





test wea Tr r your money 
back Thousands of satisfied For 
users. Complete repair kit postpaid 


$1.00 


Driftmier Tire & Battery Co. 
Box 204 Clarinda, lowa 


for 1.00. Write today. Agents wanted. 


Two Minnesota Farms for Sale 


Stock and dairy farm of 470 acres; 40 miles N. W. 


of Twin Cities; well improved, clay loam, with 
clay sub-soi!; $28.000. New farm of 440 acres; fal4 


buildings, half fenced, mostly open; good stock 
farm; 160 mties N. W. of Twin cities; 614,000. Small 
cash payments on each farm will be accepted and 
long time given on balance, at low rate of interest. 
Both farms stocked and operated by owner, who 
offers them for sale direct. 
Cc. D. HAYES, Hastings, Minn., 
Box G24. 








INCOME TAX RECORD BOOK 


Simplest, easiest record for farms,ever gotten out, 
Lasts six years, handsomely bound in cloth, valuable 
farm information. Order now. Start the + pe right. 
Price 81.50 postpaid to any address C. W. FgELTon, 


409 Trimble Bldg., Sioux City, lowa. 
WANTE An expertenced farmer and stock raiser 

with three sons wants to rent a farm 
where the owner will furnish everything except two 
teams. Send full description of your farm and loca- 
tion, and your proposition in full, to BOX 166, Par- 
nell, lowa 


KENTUCKY SORGHUM MOLASSES 


absolutely pure, 6 ten |b. pails to case, $7.25 per case, 
10 cases 870.00. Sample 10c: 
8s. ROSEN BLATT, 








Hawesville, be 


$208-ACRE STOCK FARM, $70. 
Pair Horses, 16 Cows and 


5 helfers, 2 colts, brood sow, hens, grain binder, 
mowing machine, roller, drags, harrows, cultivators, 
plows, wagons, harness, long list tools, harvested 
crops, stove wood, etc. included. On county pike 
near two cities. 125 acres dark loam fields, big crops, 
wire-fenced, 40-cow pasture, door-collected milk, 
home use wood, fruit. 12 room house, 8 big barns, 
hog. poultry, tool houses, all painted, good condition. 
Retiring owner's low price ¢14,560 including every- 
thing if taken soon, small amount down. Details 
page 69 Strout’s Big Catalogue of this other corn 
and stock farms; copy free. DEP 2687. A. 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, eK. Bullding, 
Chicago, 


MR. SUCCESSFUL TENANT 


Hereisthe farm you have been wantin 
to buy. it fits your circumstances and desires t 
is rightin sige, price, terms, quality, im. 
provements and location. A beautiful 14- 
acre farm, situated within one mile of a good R. R. 
town. It is tr oved with a new set of buildings and 
every acre fs the best of plow land It has a black 
sotlof unsurpassed fertility and is located in an extra 
high class comm ty in Northern lowa. Write for 
price, terms, complete description, plat 
nape rie and plans of i. a. Your bpame 















and address on a postal card {s sufficte 
H. «a. NORTHRUP, 805 8. &- a. iutlaing, 
DES MOINES, 10W 
JOR RENT—F ad acre stock 
i grain fa nesota twenty 
wa ousar nd do lars 
i ' ‘flo 
i head of ca 





Man w 


hogs 
dress P. D. M 
Minneapolis, M 


S600( 


Cc. 


AN, cl hamber of 


Commerce, 


MILL 
for a famous Lonisigna truck farm that 
earns $8000 a year net returns 


KR. TIEBOUCT, . Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 








GOOD 160 ACRE FARM FOR SALE 


Lays well, good soil, 43 acres wheat, 20 acres rye and 

25 acres fall plowing. Fair improvements, good lo- 

cality. Deal direct with owner. 

K.M. TANNER, KR. 8, Mendon, 
county, Missouri. 


Money Making Farms 
in the corn, wheat and stock raising belt of Southern 
Minnesota. Our land is $75.00 to $100.00 cheaper per 
acre than Iowa land, but raises the same crops in 
just as large quantities. Best bargains in state. 
Write for our beautiful illustrated booklet, today. 


MOREHART LAND CO., Dept. B, Mankato, Minn. 


Chariton 















e land sit- 
3 months’ 
subscription 
stment you are think- 
farm land. simply write 

“Mau me Landology 


Add TOR, LANDOLOGY 
Skidmore Land Co., 29] Hall Ave., Marinette, Wis. 


FOR RENT 2°°- 





acre farm in Dickinson 
+ Lowa—Weilltocated: extra good 
buildings. shana of water. March 1, 1919, posses- 
sion. Will make desirable lease with destrabie 
party. Address P.O. BOX 1457, Des Moines, Iowa, 
with full information regarding equipment, ability 
and general reputation, giving references. 


KANSAS FARMS. 


Corn, Wheat, Alfalfa and Grasslands. Finding 
bargains our specialty and pleasure. D. W. 
Smith, Enterprise, Kansas. 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improvwed farms for 
sale on easy terms. Write for our list 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 


FI N ) Grain and Stock Farm- 
and equipment for sale—best | 
Mt. Vernon, M« 




















420 acres 
4 art £ 
Missouri _ A L. SIMS, Owner, 





For. SAL E—160, 240 or 480 acres, good unin 
»roved prairie land in Faulk County, S. D 
tenth down, balance easy payments. L.M. Ni 

SON, Fairbury Nebraska. 


Fer. Sale or Exchange—310 acres improved 
North Dakota land, @45 per acre, for su r 
or South Dakota farm 
Mankato, Minnesota. 








lowa, Minnesota 
SCHROEDER, 





ig" you want to sell or exchange your 
property, write me. John J. Black, 
SS St., Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


A Good 68 Acre ‘Farm 


e from Etk River, Minn. Write 
VERNON RATHBUN, Elk River Mion 





for sale 
particulars 
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Throw Away the Oil Can 


You have no use for an oil can 
with the Samson Tractor. 


The oil, contained in the reser- 
voir, is distributed to all moving 
parts. 


SAMSON TRACTOR COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


SAMSON com *6 2) O 


Capable of pulling two 14-inch plows at all times; 
three 14-inch plows under favorable conditions patie 38 pale pein 
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The Iowa Spirit In 


@ fowans, and others, who visited the Iowa State 
building at the Columbian Exposition twenty-five years 
ago, may recall this significant legend, which greeted 
the caller from the mantelpiece of the broad, hospitable 
fireplace 


“Tou a The affections of her people, like the 
rivers of her borders, flow to an inseparable union.” 


@ And that spirit of union and common interest was, 
and still is, much more than a mere sentiment. It con- 
tinues to pervade every interest of the state, social, 
educational and business. The feeling has become a 
tremendous working fact in the hfe of a great agricultural 
community. 


€ “Commonwealth,” as applied to Iowa, is more than 
another name for “State.” It is the definition of the 
character of a people. When an Iowan gets a big, pro- 
gressive idea he immediately plans to share it with every 
other man, woman and child in his stave and then spread 
it to the limits of the nation and to the world outside. 


@ Education is lowa’s 
hobby, and how to do 
worthy things better is 
the mainspring of all 
her systems of teach- 
ing. Being primarily 
an agricultural state, 
her first object, after 
sound citizenship, is the 
production of more and 
better food products. 


@ About twenty years 
ago there appeared in 
the Chicago offices of a 
great railway system, 
a very modest ap- 
pearing man who pro- 
posed in the most 
matter-of-fact way 
to the president of 
the company that 
he, the president, furnish the visitor a completely equipped 
passenger train, gratis, for the purpose of conducting a 
traveling college in lowa to teach farmers how to breed 
and produce more and better corn. No such astounding 
requisition had ever before been made on a railway 
official, and the modest man was asked who he was, 
where he came from, and by what authority he made such 
a request. 





JACOB E. DECKER 
President Jacob E. Decker & Sons 


@ “My name is P. G. Holden. I represent the Iowa 
State College of Agriculture. | want to show the farmers 
of lowa how to produce better corn, and a few more 
millions of bushels of it annually, in order to increase the 
wealth of the state of lowa and incidentally to create more 
railway tonnage out of and into lowa.”’ 


@| That was the substance of Holden's reply. He got 
the train and made good to the farmers of lowa and to 
the railroad company. And he started something that 
has spread all over the nation and added knowledge and 
profits to farming, dairying, stock raising and every 
associated interest and industry. 


i 


@ Another Iowan whom his state and nation are proud 
'o honor is James Wilson, who, out of the twenty-nine 


years of the history of the Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture administered the office of secretary of Agriculture for 
sixteen vears. And during all that long period he pushed 
the Iowa idea of more and better crops and live stock to 
the remotest corners of the nation. 





@ The fruits of James 
Wilson's work are corn 
clubs, cattle clubs, pig 
clubs, canning clubs, 
farmers’ institutes, and 
other educational es- 
tablishments in every 
agricultural communi- 
ty in our forty-eight 
states, and the result 
of all these is richer, 
busier, happier farmers, 
farmers wives, and far- 
mer boys and girls. 


@ It is not too much 
to say that without 
the work of men like 
Holden and Wilson of 
lowa, our country 
would not be in the 
enviable position of 
caterer to the world’s food demands and the chief factor 
in shaping the destinies of the nations. 





RALPH W. E. DECKER 
Secretary-Treasurer Jacob E. Decker & Sons 


@ But Holden and Wilson are only two names among 
many that typify the Iowa spirit. The people of the 
entire state respond to the community ideal that demands 
progressive activity in the creation of more and better 
products of the soil and the feed lot. 


@ Into this commonwealth of more and better corn, 
more and better live stock and better methods of pro- 
duction came Jacob Decker in the vear 1899 seeking a 
location for the production of better pork products. 


@ Long experience in 
the butcher and pack- 
ing business had con- 
vinced him that, with 
quality production, 
quantity output would 
take care of itself, and 
that to obtain the high- 
est quality, the pack- 
ing plant should be as 
near as possible to the 
feeding lots. 


@ These considera- 
tions determined the 
choice of lowa as the 
field of operation and 
Mason City as a 
center of production. 
For in this region the 
Jowa idea, ot better 
and continually bettering hog production prevails 
universally. 





JAY E. DECKER 
Vice-President Jacob E. Decker & Sons 


@ How well the policy of “quality production first 
with quantity as a result,” has prospered in this center 
of prime porkers is demonstrated by a few facts and 
figures of the history and growth of the firm of Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons. 
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The New Business Era 


@ Beginning with very modest capital, and a killing 
capacity of about thirty hogs daily, the total business for 
the first year, 1899, was only $50,000. But from the be- 
ginning the business grew steadily dnd rapidly to the 
following figures for the five years just past: 


Be Be oi oisacne osc oscceclseaccs $3,500,000 
| RICE a 4,381,000 
ER Wiehe beta 5,521,000 
ie ...... 8,425,000 
1918 . 14,400,000 


@ This last amount shows 


idea of better quality in substance and service and has 
thereby done his share in enhancing the fame of the state, 
the greatest food producing commonwealth of the world's 
greatest food producing nation. 


But What of the Future? 


@ That is what we started to talk about. “The New 
Business Era,’'as it affects lowa and its industries. Here 
is the Decker idea and estimate, as stated by Ralph W. E. 
Decker, secretary-treasurer of the company. 


@ “The world is demand- 





that today, nineteen years, 
after the founding of the 
concern, the business is 288 
times as great as the first 
year's figures. 


@ As has been intimated, 
this remarkable growth 
in capital and production 
is the result solely of the 
prestige of quality. But 
to the quality product 
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m That Great State OF Corn And Deep Green Pastutes 


ing now more American 
food products than ever 
before, and it is entitled to 
the best. I amsure I speak 
for every lowa producer, 
whether farmer or food 
manufacturer, when [ say 
that it is the determination 
of lowans to maintain and 
enlarge the state's reputa- 
tion as a provider for hu- 









there has been added a N ie manitys fundamental 

quali ) / 1D 2. DECKER & SONS 

quality name. ) ANCoD EE, DECKER & ut needs 

¢ The name of Iowa had ws WSPECTED AND PASSED BY DEPARIMENT OF AGRICULTUDE PTABLISHMEND 222 tf “Speaking of our own 
i] . 

stood so long for the best in } business, we shall continue 


food products and food pro- 
ducers that Jacob Decker 
very logically concluded that a brand that bore the best 
suggestion of the state in which his product originated 
would prove both a business getter and a guaranty. 


@ So the trade name of Jowana was chosen and imposed 
on a map of Iowa as a label. 


@ This label, with  __ 


The Famous Decker Pork Products Brand 





its interesting legend 
shown above, carries 
the story of Iowa 
quality to every part 
of the United States 
and to many foreign 
lands. It is a 
graphic State adver- 
tisement repeated 
millions of times. 


@ The same brand 
tells the same story 
of Jowana_ Bacon, 
Sausages, and other 
Decker products and 
whether distributed 
from the home plant 
at Mason City or 
from the sales agen- 
cies in Minneapolis, 
Chicago, Duluth, At- 





the policy of upholding and, 
if possible increasing the 
quality of our output. As to volume, no words can 
speak with the authority of the actual figures at the open- 
ing of another year's business. For December, 1918, the 
second month of the current fiscal year the total vol- 
ume of our sales exceeded $2,000,000 or at the rate of 
$24,000,000 yearly. 


q ‘The significance 
of this expansion to 
the farmers and 
stockmen of Iowa, 
and particularly to 
those of our imme- 
diate territory, is 
plain and will be 
duly appreciated. 


q@ “An item of no 
little importance to 
lowa feeders is a by- 
product of our plant 
widely known as 
Protofod, our trade 
name for a_ high 
grade sterilized tank- 
age which furnishes 
protein in a form 
that is readily as- 
similated by swine. 











lanta, Birmingham, 
Texarkana, or Des 
Moines, lowa, the 
consumer has never failed to find the quality equal to all 
claims for it. This never failing satisfaction has built up 
for lowana products a great demand in the best hotels 
and clubs as well as in the homes of the most discrimi- 
nating buyers of pork products. 


@ Jacob E. Decker, the founder of the company, and its 
president, while naturally gratified at the phenomenal 
success of the business from a financial and industrial 
standpoint, takes even greater pride in the realization 
of the fact that he has made good as a citizen of lowa, 
has conducted his operations in harmony with the lowa 





Packing Plant of Jacob B. Decker & Sons, Mason City, Iowa 


Protofod is highly 
prized as the basis of 
a fattening ration 
that materially shortens the feeding period, saves grain and 
insures a superior finish for the market. 

@ With our millions of fellow producers in lowa and the 
Nation, we hail the new era of readjustment and rey 
awakening of business, and pledge ourselves to uphold 
the prestige of Iowa's and America’s business interests 
and ideals in peace, as our soldiers have maintained 
American ideals of fair play on the field of battle. 

@ “Food won the war, and food, good honest food, will 
win and hold a world demand for America’s products, 
if those products are kept worthy.” 


—Advertisement. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex 
poultry will be cheerful! 





rience to this department. 
i. 


Questions relating to 
y answere: 








Poultry Keepers and Poultry 
Breeders 


Chickens run on the farms of two 
classes of growers—poultry 
keepers and poultry breeders. Poultry 
keepers keep chickens to supply the 
family table. They keep chickens of 
mixed without any 
tem than allowing so many males to so 
the feed and 


poultry 


breeds, more sys- 


many hens, tossing out 
letting Poultry 
often get a good egg yield, because 
they are frequently good feeders. The 
same disposition which urges them to 
keep chickens for food and eggs im- 
pels them to give the chickens good 
treatment. Mixed flocks under these 
conditions may show better egg yields 
than a pure-bred flock kept on short 
mations Poultry keepers are often 
good cattle breeders, and a good cattle 
breeder is a man who looks well after 
this stock; a man who will not sit by 
the fire on a winter night until he 
knows that his stock is fed and under 
whelter. Chickens may seem too small 
to be worthy of his attention, but what 
the has he treats right so far as he 
kknows how. This kindness may result 
fin over-feeding of corn until his chick- 
ens fall from the roost because they 
are over-fat. 

Poultry breeders are those who give 
as much thought to the mating and 
rearing of cattle man 


them run. keepers 


chickens as the 


gives to his pure-bred cattie. The 
poultry breeder does not as yet have 
herd books with long lines of “dukes” 
and “duchesses” and “chiefs” and 


“madams,” but the stock is as cart 
fully line bred and as much cherished 
for purity of blood lines as is the cattl 
man’s. Poultry breeders have the ad 


vantage of getting many more animals 


} i 


per year from their cocks and ens 
than can e cattle man from his sir¢ 
and dams of exceptional quali 

poultry breeder dces more « g: hi 
birds vary in v. however, from 
the same mating, and in j ice to tl 
high standard re wishes ft maintain 
for hi st k, he inevitably h birds 
which he can not afford to put out as 
breeders If the poultry Keeper 
mixed flock which pretends to not 





poultry breeder will improv 
the poultry industry as a whole by 
selling to him birds of strong vitality 
which will improve his flock and do 
the poultry breeder no harm 

But there are poultry keepers who 
have gotten together a flock of one 
breed which they are making no effort 
to keep up to breed standards So 
trifling do they consider the poultry 


else, the 





business that they believe all they 
‘ad to make their flock fit to sell 
eees from at high prices for breeding 


purposes is a male of the same breed 
We ouestion whether the poultry busi- 
ness is benefited by selling pure-bred 
males to be mated with females that 
are not typical of the breed and variety 
We know in such 
have been a source of 
the breeder who finds a poultry keeper 
advertising stock of his strain, and to 
the poultry buyer who finds time and 
money wasted by buying from a man 
who is not a breeder 

The question is sometimes put to 
us: “If a male from a pure-bred flock 
fs only worth market price, why not 
sell him at market price to someone 
who has nothing as good, and benefit 
the poultry industry?” Sell the birds 
that are only worth market price by 
all. means—but sell them = dressed 
Without the interest in poultry breed 
ing which prompts one to breed froma 
bird that is better than a market bird 
the buver will not profit from bargain 
prites. A certain amount of interest in 
breeding chickens is needed before one 
can intelligently select the breeding 
pen. The poultry business is to a large 
extent a mail order business, and intel 
Nigent poultry breeders should safe- 
guard the business by selling for 
breeding only males and females that 
are worthy specimens of the breed. 

This does not mean fancy specimens, 
but birds that in plumage and confor- 
mation are typical of the variety they 
represent If the practice of lling 
everyt! r hatched. regardless of 


many sales 


cases 


annoyance to 


| 





ity, is followed, sooner or later the rep- 
utation of selling all sorts of chickens 
is saddled onto one, and the whisper is 
likely to get about that So-and-So will 
fill an order from his market stuff if 
he has run short of the quality ordered. 

Poultry breeders sometimes are 
wrongfully accused of being selfish 
because they will eat their own eggs 
in July instead of eating the eggs of 
their neighbor’s mixed flock—‘“every 
bit as good for eating’—and let him 
have their pure-bred eggs for late 
hatches. 

Very tate hatched chickens are 
handicapped by the weather, the earli- 
er chickens and the short growing sea- 
son. We would not sell eggs at this 
season; much less would we trade eggs 

for the poultry keeper who waits till 
July to hatch does not have the inter- 
est in growing chickens which will 
make them thrive Moreover, he is 
sure to blame the eggs, and there is 
only annoyance for the kind-hearted 
poultry breeder who is persuaded to 
trade 

Poultry breeding is a serious busi- 
ness. It takes intelligence of the high- 
est order to become a successful poul- 
try breeder When we take poultry 
breeding more seriously, and assign it 
the place which its rank in production 
gives it, we will convert many poultry 
keepers into poultry breeders, and will 
benefit the poultry industry as a whole. 


Buying Day-Old Chicks 


writes: 





A swhbscriber 
“T shall appreciate it if you will give 
information in your columns in 
regard to buying day-old ehicks. I see 
so much that is favorable to that plan 
but I can not see how the chicks can 


some 








avoid being chilled in shipping. When 
one hatches his own chicks in the in- 
cubator, one s the gre are 
to keep from chilling the ick I 
should think that even in a short jour- 
ney they would become sufficiently 


‘ 
chilled to cause bowel trouble 


If the chickens are properly packed 
re is no danger of chilling, even on 
a long trip. The greatest danger comes 
from the possibility of them being put 
on top of a radiator or near heating 
pipes, where they will get too warm. 
Baby-chick men have different meth- 
ods of shipping, but thost of them use 
either a basket or a box made of cor- 
rugated paper, with holes for air. The 
chicks are put in these boxes (not 
10re than twenty to the box is best) 
and shipped before they have com- 
menced eating. The long rest is good 
for the stomach, so there is no trouble 
from lack of food. More heat is gener- 
ated by the chicks themselves than one 
would suppose Twenty chicks con- 
fined in a corrugated paper box which 
conserves the heat will keep warm in 
quit » a cold place, but there is also a 
pad log of soft chaff and usually a 
wool cloth or something which answers 
the purpose to conserve heat. The 
chick container is sometimes enclosed 
in another box. The poultry man is 
careful to look after the packing end. 
He also is very careful to see to it that 
the chicks are not chilled in taking 
from the machine. On the large plants, 
where chicks are shipped by the thou- 


sand, they rarely have a complaint of 
methods of shipping. The packages 
are marked: “Baby Chicks Keep 
From Cold and Heat. Rush” or other 
suitable label. Some judgment must 
be used when the chicks arrive. They 


carefully in a 
brooders al- 


guarded 


should be unpacked 
warm room and put in 
ready warmed for them, and 
against draft 

One trouble in buying baby chicks 
is that the buyer is apt to overfeed the 
first time Most dealers in chicks 
send out directions If not, ask, in 
placing the order, to be posted as to 
exactly how to care for them 

Baby chicks are like tender plants 
They have become living, breathing 
creatures out of what seemed devoid 
of life: they have the possibilities of 
life or of death Before we take their 
welfare into our hands, we must inform 
ourse'ves and give them the best pos 
sible conditions for life. 17 bility to 


5 t*erhaad ; . . > 
buy ready-hatched chicks is often a 














convenience; we would not be afraid 
to take advantage of this on the score 
of chilling. Bowel trouble is a symp- 
tom, and may be caused by chilling, 
heating or feed. 


Black Feathers in White 
Wyandottes 


A subscriber writes: 

“Last spring I sent to one of the 
best breeders of the country for a set- 
ting of White Wyandotte eggs, expect- 
ing to get something good. Now all of 
the chickens have more or less black 
feathers, or just small black spots on 
some feathers. What I want to know 
is, does it show good breeding, or are 
they a mixed bunch?” 

The best of white birds of any breed 
or variety will sport an occasional 
black feather or bit of ticking. Some- 
times an off-colored feather comes from 
We would judge the birds 
by their purity of color aside from 
these black feathers, and their typical 
Wyandotte shape. Many such feathers 
would be a sign of carelessness in 
breeding, but not of mixed breeding. 
If a white, well-shaped bird showed a 
tendency to throw birds with black 
feathers, and two of these were mated 
together, the result would be more 
black feathers in the next generation. 
Breeders are constantly trying to elim- 
inate such faults, and only by careful 
culling can this be done. 

The result of a first cross of two 
strains is always a number of off-col- 
ored feathers. The second year this 
is not so marked. We would advise 
our correspondent to have her birds 
examined by an expert. They may be 
mixed, but we would give the breeder 
the benefit of the doubt unless the 
mixture is very apparent. 





a bruise. 


FORCE YOUR HENS 


They will not pay you in cold weather 
unless they have pure water, at the proper 
temperature in plentiful quantities, and 
that is impossible with- 
out a Norwich Warm 
Water Fountain. If you 

iya NORWICH you will 


the most sanitary 





eared for 


the market 








these 
fountains just a fast as 
we ¢ possi nake 
them and if y« ya want im- 


medi 
your order ¢ 
fountain i 
best known rust proof 
materials: 
vanized iron 
7 ’ 





bronze, 
brass and ca iron, and costs no more than 
others that are built of cheap matertals. Price 
$6.50 delivered at your station prepaid. Made in 
5 gallon sizeouly and guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. 

CARLISLE BRICK & TILE CO. 
Western Distributors 
Carlisic, 








Dept. A fowa 











RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


HUGE PROFITS easily and phonneentty 3 made a: 
furnish stock and you @ pair and 


arionat FOCD & FuR associarion 
MILWAUKEE, Wisc. 


Most Profitable 
Pure-Bred Chick- 
ens, Geese, Ducks, 
Turkeys. Hardy fowls, ceEs, and Ir ~ cubat- 
ors at lowest prices 5 Pioneer Poul 
Write for valuable Poult ry Book FREE 


F.A.NEUBERT, Box 309, Mankato, Minn. 


ELMHILL FARM BARRED ROCKS 
WEIGHT WITH QUALITY 
200 ceckerels with lots of size and hone. com- 
bined with best of shape and color Both matings. 
New blood for former customers 
a x. _Geodenow, 














Maquoketa. Ka. 


10 Barre: i Rock cockerels bred from the world’s 
leading strains since 1896. Big boned: deep 
clear barring. Hatched from pen of heavy layers, 
62.50 to 85.00. Shipped on approval. Herman Welle, 
Newton, lowa 
Ww hite | 1 eqhora 
from prize winning stock, 83.00 each. 
Gregory, So. Dak 


I ANDSOME, Pure bred R. ¢ 
cockere 
Park View F 








P' RE bred Rose Comb Rh “le Island cockerels, 
very dark red. two. three five, ten dollars each. 
Andrew Belling, Sheldon, Iowa, 








p' RE bred Single Comb White Leghorn coc kerala, 
from heavy laying strain. $1.25 each: five or 
more, $1.00 each Andrew Belling. Sheldon, Iowa. 





I ARRED Rock cockerels large heavy bcned, well 
barred, $3.00 to 84.00. C. H. Jones, R. 61, Pawnee 
Lilinots 


Island 
Single 


Maria Herbert, 


( NE dc zen and a half Single Comb Rhode 
Red pullets. 6 yearling hens, $1.75 each 
Comb cockerels $2.00 each Mrs 

Rock Rapids, lowa 





oh .FW as good none better.” 8. C. Rhode Island 





, 5.00 eact Mrs. J. i. Bteemke 
I wa 
QInart mh White Leghorn cockerels. extra 
‘ * ure white, $2. each Mrs. Geo. Roe, 








ORPINGTONS. ba Ris 
TAYLOR’S S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 
won first cockerel, first hen and first pullet at the 
big Des Moines show, 1918. 250 cockerels early 
hatched and 200 femeles that are big winter layers, 


priced for quick sale. Write for description and 
prices. C. A. TAYLOR, Ames, Iowa. 





V HITE Orpington cockerels, farm raised. From 
prize winning stock. $2.00 and $3.00 each. 
Clarence E. Smith, Pauilina, Iowa. 





Get the good 


QC. BUFF Orpington cockerels. 
w. Cc. tergeant 


e* ones, $3.00 and up. Daniel, 
Bluff, Iowa. 





Ww Orpington cockerels $3.00, bens and pul- 
lets $2.00 each. Mrs. J. H. Pelton, Aurelia, Ia. 





INGLE Comb Baff Orpington cockereis, farm 
OO ralsed, choice $2.59. Orio Smith, Paullina, Ia. 





INGLE Comb White Orpington cockerels. Eliza- 


bethShaffer, Bellevue, lowa. 





S C. WHITE Orpington cockerels, 83.00 each. 8. A 
Buddemeler, Sidney, [llinols. 





Heavy bone. Fine 


S “ C. Buff Orpington cockerels. 
Mrs. Elsie 


yolden Buff, 3 and 4 doilars each. 
Meciure. Williams, lowa. 
DURE bred 8. C. Buff Orpington cockerels. Mrs 
Chas. Hinkley & Son, Camervn, Mo. 








S C. Buff Orpington cockerels. Big boned, farm 
\O. raised, $2.50 each. R.B. Martin, Goldtela, Ia. 


RHODE ISLAND W MITES. 





I OSE Comb Rhode Island Whites Some good 
cocKkerels at reasonabie prices, if taken soon. 
Mrs. E. L. Campbell, Pleasanton, Iowa. 








WYANDOTTES 
NDERSON’S “White Wyandottes”. The kind 
you will eventually buy. Bred for beauty and 
utility. Some choice cockerels, $3.00 and $5 00 each. 
A few at $10.00 each. Edward J. Anderson, Story 
City, Lowa. 

















= a bred White Wyandotte cockerels 2.00 end 
00. Joseph Berhow, Eimore. Minn. Can ship 
from ,o Minn., or Germania, lowa. 





en blood White Wyandotte cockerels, rose 

comb, 82.00 and $3.00 each. Farm raised. J. M 

Cormack, Moorland, Iowa. 

Ww HITE Wyandottes, Fishel strain direct. Cock- 
erels, $3.00-€5.00; pullets, $2.50. Fred Van 

Antwerp, Lohrville, lowa. 








W HIT K Wyandotte cockerels, farm range, #2.50 
each in lots of three or more. L. H. Radcliffe, 
Marcus, lowa 
pore GHBRED Rose Comb White Wyandotte 
cockerels for sale, $2.00 each. Charles Hi rom, 
Lyons, Neb 











( YHOICE White Wyandotte roosters. $2.50 each 
$2.25 for six or more. C. F. Nanninga, Strut 











lowa 
(HK EW vhite Wyandotte cockerels 22.00 and #2.50 
each. Mrs. Witt Shannon St. Charles, lowe 
Q! LVER Ls ac aced w yandotte coc ke rels. Farm raised 
K well marked. K. O. Dyvig. Stanh sowa 
EANGSMARS. 


B: L rv K Kengeben Cos Kerels the bt ig bor 
ish. glossy Kind; $3.00 to $5.00. H. FE 
Murray, lowa 





I IGH scoring. pure bred Black I angshan cock- 
_erels. W.J. Morgan Se aton, Ill 








L* wi +E Black Langshan cockerels. Mrs. E 
Miller, RB. 3, Lowa City, Tows. 
100D Blac ok La angshan cockerel 
I Story City, lowa. 
Brac K Leagsban coc kerels “Greenback 
extra size and quality, 83.00 to #5.00 L 
Farm, Walter A. Lynn, Grundy Center, low 4 

















MISCELLAN EOUS. 


aaa 





PAPAS 


Chickens Sick? — Use Germozone 


Roup, colds, bowel troubles, scre head. limber neck, etc. 
At dealers or id 75 cts. with 5 book Poultry Library. 
GEO. H. LEE €O. -» Dept. 432, OMAHA, NES. 


‘TOCK and eggs for sa’e in Single and Rose Comb 
N Reds, Stngle Comb Buff Orpingtons. White Wy 
andottes. White sand Barred Rocks, Single Comb 
White Leghorns, Pekin and Runner ducks. August 
Sc broeder, St. Peter, Ill. 

W HITE Wyandotte cockerels, $2.50 

land toms $7.50, hens @6.00. All bes 
bred birds. Mrs. Wm. 
Osceola, lowa. 


1949 COCKERELS, 49 varieties. Free book 
Aye Bros., Blatr, Neb Box 2. 
OUR BON Rea toms $8.00, hens @5.00. African 
ganders $4.00, geese $3.50 Ren Williamson 
Massback, INinots. 








F. Thompson, 

















50 Varieties fine northern raised thorobred Chickens, 
Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. Fowls and eggs at rea 
sonable prices. Write fer extaieg. W. A. WEBER, Ma kato, Minn 
Brown and Butt Leghorn cockerels, 
WO. $2.00; Barred Rocks 62.50: M. T. Geese 85.00 
each Mrs. John Graff, Estherville, lowa 








Y C. White, 


gt VER Wyandotte and oan: Comb Red « wcker 
els, large size, extra good color and bred frou 
extra good birds, $3.00 each. 
Nebraska. 


Walter Savilie, Sale 





ANCONAS. 
(acice Single Comb Ancona cockerels, $2.00) 
$3.00 and $4.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed 

or money refunded. Earl Rowe, Lake Park, | 





TURKEYS. 


eee ee es 


Bes RBON Red turkeye—Toms, $7.00; hens, 86.0 
Narveson, Kensett, lowa 





h \MMOTH Broase turkeys from the anes sterrair 
i in America. Silver cup winners, bred for 
itv. vigor and size. Mra. EK. B. Powell, Higgins 
ville, Missourt. 
Ww HITE ane turkeys sfred by prize winner 
toms, $7.00, hens $5.00 Also pure bred But 
Orpington cockerels, $3.00. Steinfeldt Bros., Strat 
ford, lowa. 


& Feultry Book Latest and best yet: 144 

















hatching, rearing, feeding and disease | informs 
Describes busy Poultry Farm bh i re 








varieties and RABY CHICKS. 9T owt 
A: wis, eggs, ineubators, sprouters. Mailed for 
3 Borry* ‘S Poultry Farm, Box 1056, Ciarinca »fowra 
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Bi estHatches 
Pissed est Chicks 


That’s what Bel get with my 
- yy t—andIcan proveit. 


Get my big Free catalog 
“Hatching Facts” —it tells 
the whole story—gives new- 
est ideas and easiest ways to 
make poultry pay. Learn of 
the many advantages the Belle 
City has over the “old hen way” 

the big profits folks make by using ‘ay 


$4795 140-Ege 


= Champion 


Belle City Incubator 


Prize Winning Model—Double Walls Fibre 
Board—Self-Regulated—Hot-Water Copper 
Tank—Thermometer Holder—Egg Tester 
—Safety Lamp—Deep Nursery. With my 
Famous $6.35 Hot-W ater Double-Walled 
140-chick Brooder — both only $15.95 


Freight Prepaid 72**,05, Fockics 


And allowed to points beyond. I 3 oy 
from Buffalo, Minnea- 
lis, Kansas City or 
acine. Used by Uncle 
Sam and Agr’lColleges. 
With this Guaranteed 
Hatching Outfit and J 
my Guide Book for 
setting up and opera 
ing you can make 
a big income. You 
will also get my 
Special Offers 
— provide 
easy ways to earn 
extra money. Save time—order now, or 
write today for my Free Poultry Book 
“Hatching Facts” It tells all. Jim Rohan, Pres, 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 12, Racine, Wis 








































We want more meat,” 
Says the food board. More 
poultry is the answer. Youcan 
raise and market poultry 
while beef, pork and mutton 
producers’ are just getting 
started.Makethe mostofyour 
=" big opportunity this year with | 


“Successful "| 


incubators and Brooders 


Backed by 26 years of 
successes—and the 
Strongest @uaranty ever 
written. Twenty big 
points for success, 
Write today for catalog, 


PoultryLessons FREE 
to every price isle Rico 
cessful’ Incubator or 
Brooder. A complete Big Successes 
course—well worth §25—insures success—tells how to 
save on feed—get top-notch prices, etc. 
Feed Sprouted Grain—Get More Eggs—with “*Success- 
ful” Grain Spr ou ters— built in all- 
steel sections— fireproof. Changes 1 bushel 
oats into 3 bushels fresh, green egg-making 
feed. Makes hens lay in winter. Send for 
free descriptive circular and low prices. 
Write for Catalog of ‘Successful”' Incu- 
bators and Brooders. Enclose 10cif you 
also want *‘Proper Care and Feeding of 
Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys.'* Incubator 
ie * a Write today. 
LCREST, President 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR rc 8 81 2dSt., Des ona la. | 













26 Years of 




















Hundreds of poultry raisers have 






proved that you can get strong- 
er, healthier chicks and more of 
them by using Soft-Heat—the 
greatest discovery In 

ae aes that supplies ex- 
actly right amount of moist- 
ure, ventilation and heat to 
the eggs autom: during 
any kind of weather. 


Porter Soft-Heat 
Tubeless Incubator 
Is gusrentesd. It saves hours 
of worry and hundreds of steps, 
center heat, proven best by 25 years of 
experience. One filling of the lamp. completes 
hatch on t quarts oil, Eggs turn semi-automat- 
ically without removing tray. pla 
eggs gives absolutely even temperature--no spotted 
heat--no cold eggs. Round egg chamber. 100 to eggs. 
Only Three Minutes a day is required to attend the 
Porter Soft-Heat Tubeless Incubator. One user 
writes,*‘My little 12 year old Path Led our machine; 
got 97 chicks from 100 eggs. hateches--have 
made $110 this year and still have 125 fine pullets. 
Big Book Free? Tells all about Séft-Heat, h 
it revolutionizes chicken raising, and gives tach vale 
uable information. Write a letter or 
your copy before 


PORTER INCUBATOR CO. Box 52 BLAIR, NEB. 



























EXPRESS 
PREPAID 


ENLELUR TALE bay g 








Grice tor free book a catalog. 
Mankato Incubator Co., Bex715 Mskste, Mizs. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Starting a Poultry Ranch 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“I have a plot of ground which is 
hilly, and I thought a chicken farm 
would be profitable. It contains forty 
acres, the hills sloping to the south. 
The ground is a sandy loam. I would 
like some advice as regards the kind 
of house, the best laying breed, best 


‘marketing breed, best all-around breed 


and what branch.” 

We assume from the questions of 
our correspondent that he has had lit- 
tle experience with chickens which 
would indicate that the safest plan for 
him is to rent or crop the ground while 
he goes to some established poultry 
plant and learns how to run a poultry 
farm from hatching time to hatching 
time. Another plan would be to farm 
his forty acres, and start with a small 
flock, enlarging the flock as the pro- 
ceeds from the same will permit. A 
safe growth is that which is made by 
turning all the profits back into the 
flock. 

As regards the kind of house, a long 
laying house, with partitions every 15 
or 20 feet, will enable one to look after 
laying hens with less time than a se- 
ries of small houses. We prefer not 
more than 160 feet in length—a house 
of this size is a large one. 

In the recent Storrs contest, the 
White Wyandottes averaged best as 
layers, but the White Leghorns usu- 
ally are considered the breed for egg 
production. The White Leghorn egg is 
white and large, but a prospective egg 
producer should inform himself regard- 
ing the demands of the market before 
buying stock. Some markets want 
brown eggs; others will pay more for 
white. * 

The best marketing breed also de- 
pends on the market. We believe the 
average market demands a bird weigh- 
ing not over five pounds, but a market 
is growing for fancy roasters, and this 
demand will take birds weighing up to 
eight pounds or over. We have had to 
take a reduced price on choice, fat 
hens in the Des Moines market be- 
cause the demand was for small birds. 
We have personally seen a housewife 
refuse a four-pound bird, and demand 
one weighing about two and a half 
pounds, altho the larger bird had more 
than twice the amount of meat. 

We believe the White Wyandotte is 
coming into general favor as the “best 
all-around breed,” but there are oth- 
ers; the Rhode Island Red, Plymouth 
Rock and Orpington are all good. The 
breed to choose is the one which ap- 
peals most to the prospective breeder, 
and which brings the most on the mar- 
ket. Local conditions affect this; we 
would advise consultation with local 
buyers and shippers before deciding 
on a breed. When practicable, the best 
procedure for a neighborhod is to 
grow one breed and variety of chick- 
ens. With a carload of chickens of 
uniform color and size, the neighbor- 
hood is not limited to the price the 
local dealers offer—they can ship toa 
better market. 

As to the branch of poultry Keeping, 
if we were ready to start a chicken 
ranch today, we would choose one of 
the general purpose breeds, crowd the 
pullets for eggs the first year, préed 
from tested layers at two years, and 
sell both eggs and meat. We would 
expect the cockerels sold as fries to 
pay for the pullets, and by keeping the 
birds well fed, the flock well culled 
and in vigorous health because of san- 
itary conditions inside and outside the 
houses* we would expect to makea fair 
living if the marketing end was well 
looked after. The leak in many poul- 
try plants is in the marketing. Straight 
business methods with accurate ac- 
counts must be used if chickens are to 
be kept with profit. 

We would advise our correspondent 
to secure the bulletins on poultry that 
are issued without charge by the lowa 
Agricultural College, at Ames, and also 
from other states. A subscription to a 
good poultry journal may be ordered 
thru this paper for 50, cents. 





The Greatest Loss 


“What has been your greatest loss 
in growing turkeys for market?’ a 
poultry breeder was asked. 

“Killing the earliest and best birds 
for the market, and keeping the late, 


undersized birds for breeders,” he an- 
swered. 











How to Make Hens Lay 


Dear Sir: I read many complaints 
about hens not laying. With the present 
high prices of feed and splendid prices 
for eggs, one can’t afford to keep hens 
that are not working. For a time my 
hens were not doing well; feathers were 
rough ; combs pale and only a few laying. 
I tried different remedies and finally sent 
tothe Walker Remedy Co., Q-7, Waterloo, 
lowa, for two 50c packages of Walko 
Tonix. I could see a change right away. 
Their feathers became smooth and glossy ; 
combs red, and they began laying fine. 
I had been getting only a few eggs a day. 
I now get five dozen. My pullets hatched 
in April were laying fine in October. 

Math Heimer, Adams, Minn. 


More . Money 


Would you like to make more money 
from your poultry? Would you like to 
know how to keep your birds in the 
pink of condition—free from disease and 
working overtime on the egg-basket? 
Write today. Let us prove to you that 
Walko Tonix will make your hens lay. 
Send for 50e package on our guarantee— 
your money back if not satisfied. 


Walker Remedy Co., Q-7, Waterloo, la. 

















<" The ExtraEggs 


will soon pay for one of these 

Automatic 
Self- 

Heating 


Poultry 


Fountains 
and Heaters 


Keeps water at the 
temperature 


requires less than a quart of oil a week 
ized Steel. A long felt want supplied 
needs one. Price of 1 Heater and 2 gallon Automatic Foun. 
tain complete $1.75. Order NOW or write for Circulag jg, A) 
nd time 


niale 
Agents ¢ Can Make Big Money. Write to 
SARANAC, § MICHIGAN 


an 











C. A. S$. FORGE WORKS, 
Most Profitable chick- 


64 BREED ens, ducks, geese and tur- 


keys. Choice, pure-bred, hardy northern 
raised. Fowls,eggs, incubators at low prices, 
America's greatest poultry farm. 26 years 
an business. Valuable new 112 page P oul- 
try Guide and Catalog free. Write today 


R. F. NEUBERT Co., Boxso7 Mankato, Minn. 








RHODE ISLAND REDS. 
\HOIC E 8. C. R. 1. Red coc! Keres, big boned, ‘ ‘that 
are red to the skin”, from pen bred hens and 
pullets, $3.50 each, 6 for $18.00. A few extra good 
ones, $5.00 and $7.50 each. Chas. E. Bishop, R. 3, 
Newton, lowa. 





bone and 
Priced right at €3.00, $5.00, 87.50 and 
Prices reduced in lots of more than 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Paullus, Jr., Hampton, lowa. 


QINGLE Comb Red cockerels with size, 
\ good color. 

$10.00 each. 
three. 
G. H. 





| 91.75 each; 


PLY MOUTs ROCHS. 


—_—e 


Egemore Strain 
Barred 


Plymouth Rocks 
75 cockerels at $5 
each. Money with 
order. If we can- 
not fill order check 
will be returned, 

J. A. BENSON, 
South Fifth Ave., 

Sheidon, Iowa. 











r 
I ARRED Plymouth Rock cockerels, farm raised@, 

well marked, heavy boned stock. Both matings. 
Aristocrat, Blue Jacket and Thompson strain. J. K. 


McGonagle, Washta, lowa 
i ARRED Rock cockerels, weighing 7 to 9 pounda, 

big boned, yellow legs, extra fine barring, $2.00, 
$3.00 and @5.00 each Ammy Bartow, Lynnville, Ia. 











NARM raised, pure 

boned, well barred 

H.  P. Wil kinson, 

|} UFF Rock ri aateves Is, extra 

each, 6 for $15.00, 8 o 
ningsen Bros., Dike lowa 


| Ayes A chote e Buff Roc!  « coc kere 
4 each, Satisfaction guaranteed 
Ft. M adison, lowa 


bred Barred Rocks, large 
Cockerels for sale, quick. 
Mitchellyil le Lowa. 





$3.00 


cal quality 
». Hen- 


r more #2.35 eact 


8, $3.00 and $5.00 
Fred Manny, 











\ THITE Plymouth ‘Rock ¢ cockerels. Fine birds, 
each, $2.00 and #@2.25. ©. C. Lund, Route 4 
Story City, lowa. 








ARGE boned, pure bred, fine > barre a. Barred Rock 
4 cockerels, $2 to 85. Mrs Cc. Johnson, Lynn- 


ville, lowa. 
F ‘vo. 8 AL E— Thoroughbred 
Rocks - D H Lesher, Marion 


Ww HITE 
birds, 
Fairfax, lowa. 





Barred P lymouth 
lowe 








: Ply mouth Roe k cockerels 


ine 
2.50 each. Mrs. James E 


large, 
Murphy, 


NHOICE Barred Rock cockerels 
strain, 63.00 each. Chas. Woodroffe, 


Iowa. 

] RADLEY’S Barred Rock 
Parent stock direct. 

Ger SON'S Imperial Ri 
rect Cockerels $3 to $5 


Blue 
Ft. 


Jacket 
Madison, 





coc kerels at @3.00 each. 
Harmon, Osage, la, 
nglet Barred Roc ke di- 
Grace Coon, Ames, im 


R 





ke rels for sale 


( AK Grove Farm Barre d Rock «x 
ook, Manchester, la, 


Write for prices. Edward ( 








es quality Barred Rock cocke 


write L. B. LaRue, Forest City 


reis and pullets, 
lowa 





| ARRED cockerels (Imperta! ta), 63 each. 
G. W. Fox, Wilmont, Minn 
I ARRED Rock cockerels, 83.00 to 85.00 
_Hel ider, Arcadia. lowa 


Ringle 


— 
Mrs. O. BE, 


Ww HITE ‘Sot K ¢ coc kere Is, pure bred, 
$3.00 each, 82.50 for6 or more. 
Hampton, 





yr raised, 
G. A. Linda, 
lowa 


LEGHORNS. 








eee . wn 
mw ~ ~— rrr 


R. C. Brown Leghorn Cockerels 


Extra early, large, ane birds, $2.00 and $2.50 each; 





quantities less G. WEST, Ankeny, lowa 
QINGL .E Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, Single 
\ Comb Ancona cockerels, White Guineas, Fawn 
and White Indian Runner ducks. Al! high clase 
stock. E. Dooley, Selma, lowa 





c. Brown Leghorn Cockerels. Large,well 
. marked, healthy birds from good laying strain, 








6 forsi0. F. Bollman, Wall Lake, lowa. 
1 50% C. White Leghorn cockerels, Ferris’ 
heavy laying strain. Choice birds $1.75 


each, $20.00 per dozen. V. H. Connor, Shell Rock, Ta. 





C. R. 1. Red cockerels for sale at from $3.00 to 

« $5.00 each. Good, dark red, large boned, from 
heavy laying strain. Satisfaction guaranteed. C. F. 
McGregor, Armstrong, lowa. 





ARVEY’S Rose Comb Reds. Winners at Des 
Moines, Waterloo, Storm Lake, Fonda. Utility 
cocKerels, $4.00 each. Eggs in season. H. ar- 


lowa, 


vey, Newell, 








F° Sale: Big boned 8. C. "Reds. Choice cockerels 
weighing 93 lbs. Very dark, rangy fellows, red 
toskin. A few pullets. Address L. A. Cross, Kes- 


wick, lowa. 








Y\INGLE 
sup. 


birds 
S C. R. 1. Red cockerels, large, well matured, 
WO. red, bred em heavy 


andup. Mrs. 

P' RE bred Rose Comb Rhode Island Red cock- 
erels, dark red, farm range, $2.50 each. Mrs. 

Lesiie Joy, Grand Junction, lowa. 


Comb Rhode Island Reds. Pullets $2.50 
Cockerels 83,50 up. Fancy and utility 
Guaranteed. W. A. Farley, Pawnee, Il. 








rich 
laying strain, #3.00 each 
- Lanham, Sheldon, lows. 








heavy 


QINGLE Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels, 
A Meeks, 


boned, dark red, $2.00 each. Mrs. W. B. 
Martelle, lowa. 


300 Me class Single Combed W hite Leghorn 
cockerels, $2.00 each, $23.00 dozen. One 














breed. Catalog. F. H. Schmadeke, Clarksville, Ia. 
QINGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels for sale. 
‘ Choice birds from heavy laying strain, $1.50 
each. L. M. Olsen, Ottosen, lowa, 
C. BROWN Leghorn cockerels, good, early 
- hatched, farm range, $2.00 each; 8 for $15.00. 
Axel R. Jobnson, Paton, lowa 
INGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels, April 


\O hatched, 200 egg strain, $2.00 and $3.00 each. 
Geo. Patterson, Wayne, Neb 





QINGLE Comb White Leghorns. Stock for sale 
K Best quality at reasonable prices. Barker Bros., 


Indianola, lowa. 

E XTRA fine Single Comb White Leghorn cockerels, 
$2.00, $3.00 and 5 dollars @ch. Oliver Skane, 

lowa Falls, lowa. 








YHOICE Rose Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, 





/ $1.50 to $2.00 each. Goiden Rule Farm, Fill- 
more, Illinois. 
- BROWN Leghorn cockerels, heavy laying 


Cc. 
R. strain, $2.00 each. H. E. Skaugstad, Bode, Ia. 





\HOICE Rose Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels 
/ $2.50 each. E. G. Mott, Spirit Lake, lowa. 





NINGLE Comb Reds. Write for circular. 
Thiel, Renwick, Iowa. 


P. H. 





C. Red cockerels, $3.00 up. Mrs. F. J. Bunnell, 





OO. Earibam, lowa. 
I OSE Comb Rhode Isiand Red cockerels, $3.00 
and #4.00 each. . 8. Aschenbrenner, Laurens, 


Iowa. 





TURKEYS. 


y= Holland Turkeys; pure bred. White 
plumage, pink legs, fine, healthy birds. Ele- 
phant strain. Toms $10.00; hens $7.00. Mrs. J. J. 


Emmons, Saline7Mo. 





IG type, vigorous, fine specimens, White Holland 
turkeys. Toms $10, hens ¢7. Mrs. W. F. Short, 
Hazelton, lowa. 








Pp beep Comb White Leghorn cockerels, éxtra 
large, $2 and @3 each. W. B. Shaw, Monroe, lowa. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, $1.50 to 
$2.00. Mrs. John Erickson, Kirkman, lowa. 





NGLE Comb Buff Leghorn cockerels, $1.50 to $2 
each. Mrs. Effie Erickson, Kirkman, lowa. 


Ss" 


~ MITH Strain White Leghorn cockerels, $1.50 each. 
WO Geo. Gaul, Tipton, lowa. 


S.‘ 
low 








W. Leghorn cockerels. 


Pure American strain. 
Write for prices. Mrs. 


Joseph Greene, Bernard, 





DUCMS. 


Greenbush Farms Poultry 


Mammoth Pekin Ducks. Big winners at 
Gate City show, Omaha, Thanksgiving week, also 
lowa State Fair 1918. A few of these good drakes 
left at $3.00 while ro! last. 











N AMMOTH Bronze teed toms. Mrs. M. B. | CHESTER L. MASON : Early, Ia. 
Cessna, Nevada, low 
OURBON Red turkeys, toms $6.50, hens $4.50. WHITE PEKIN DUCKS, $200." oil Pewvey, 
Mrs. W. B. Meeks, Martelle, lowa. Sioux Rapids, Iowa. 
\ ben Mammoth Bronze turkey toms for aor Imperial Pekins, Yan Antwerp 
sale. E. A. Kessel, Eagle Grove, Iowa. Drakes, $3.00; ducks, $2.60. ary 





HITE Holland turkeys, toms $7, hens $4. Good 
ones. H. A. Wobisderf, Cresco, Iowa. 


OURBON Red ——— ; oo. 
Toms $7.00, hens $6.00. 
Barnum, lowa. 





healthy stock; 
Ww. W. Cisne, 





Btinogel. Lobrville, lowa. 





| ig tag large Rouen drakes, $3.00; ducks, $2.60. 
Mrs. Frank Martin, Manson, lowa. 





r ee Bry White Pekin drakes $2.00 each. 
Mrs, R. Wildman, Bedford, lowa. 








WALLACES’ 




















ERRIS 


I9I9 BARGAINS 


Which means the choicest, hoot 
pureery atock ever grown, et @ en’ 
60 per cent. M 










B the low price n arsery man. That's 

cause lam one of Ame as'e larg- 

oat growers Sell direct from 
nursery t u y 


and deal ers 





Strawberry 

el post prepaid a no A. aw c- 
2 at prices less t 
3 F 


100 2d r 
pennge Sar St 00, 





1$3 Small Fruit Bargain: 5 err 
beniaa, “Raspberri es, Grapes .139 plan toinallte re 25. 


5 th ANNIVERSARY 
FREE GIFT OFFER 


the Ferris Nursery Co.'s 







Spirea’o 





honeysuckle, 


ai) 
EVERGREEN BARGAINS 


Cerste Evergreens. Prices the lowest 







ve it, 1 will Tele, 
10 @- eo ‘Byerareena, i) -% * in 
high, bed run, for $4.50. Get 







catelog and other bargain 

Eart Ferris Nurs ty Oc 
205 tridge St., 

ton, lowe 















FIGHT 
FAMINE 
GROW MORE THAN EVER —GooD 
PRICES ASSURED. This Free Book 


shows the way to Bigger Crops—and 
saves you money, 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY C0., 


120 First Ay FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 



















CLOVER 


3 Per Bushel Less Money 
gaan Others Ask 
teed Satisfactory. 
ffered. Don't fail 


$2 to 


nee horn, 











a in ver W ver 
s r Sar es f Prices. We can save 
re n Clover Seec Don't pay two 
Buy from ‘World's Largest Mail Order Seed 
ke advanta our Bargain Prices. 
recleaned Alf t 
i? Timothy 
a s ( Other set 
an yd ¢ 
t ey back if you wan 
Clover cr rt 
i r r geed V 
gpone) Send today f fre 
@ag i Everything guarar . 
A. A. Berry Seed Oo., Box 4 ‘A, “Clarinda, iowa 









RE Eorcnard test 


AB TAHL SPRAYERS 


ar iship you any Barrel Sr pray. 
= O itfit in our catalog for a th 
ough Ten-Days’ FREE Test. 


Get OurN 
~Specini treo Fiat Orver 


Dect from-factory-6 
eaves y7u full y40s. Ifnot greatest bargain 
you ever sa -test costs nothing. 


7 rn it 
Wm. Stahi Sprayer Co., bex >) Quincy, i, 


CLOVER 


> Buyers Save Big Money. 


f Seed & per Bu. lower w a n we bought our supply. Our 
; r ously low big ving to You is « ve to our 
rchase Every lot te ted, pure inois grown, High 
*kthorn free, Guaranteed sat actory or mo ey 
c rop short Don’ t wait for higt 
n seed will astonish you, Hav 
thy $4.75; Sweet Clover $5.25 
reduced prices. We can save you money and 5 
Write today f w free sam ole low | 3 
ing Seed Gaide All Free. x 


LoS Mutual Seed Co., Dept. 404 + Chicago 






















ek Service 















¢ 
Sendereqper" 2Summer Balt. 
head Cabbage is Unsurpassed 
as a ke r summer v 
Evert ring genes senrcth and 
P new { < and of 
good f 
ire a of fre seen, canembis —, 
SONDEREGGER NURSERIES & SEED HOUSE 
71 Court Stree BEATRICE, NEB. 








Trees and Seeds that Grow 





Agricultural ne 























The Agi iltural teconstruction 
mitte of the National Board of Farm 
Or za s met in Washington, Sat- 
J ry 4th. following the call of 
‘ r r Can Cata- 
S 4 > fea es of 
0” ] oO t} ery - 
a Na R« 
t + ) 
WW be: 
i i é r organizations d 
. member tf e and a 
( pe t 
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1€ s pre f s possible 
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i } I ma in 
| T Ame 1 si 1 deal 
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to s tl welfare of any lk lass 
by S | e desig i to as 
re istice to tl 1 a er nd consumer 
alil ind to b gx safety and prosperity 
) l the people of our common country 
That said plan shall recommend 
no for the sake of change, nor 
ee cient wrong as constituting a 
ve t i ? 
I the making, maintenance and 
protection of prosperous 1 s the 
st object of government, a it tl 
most Vv ible of all tizens ) man 
w »> OW the land on wit h } Vv he 
That bor s ands is 
p suy xr in right to ac- 
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THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 


DICKINSON’S 
PINE TREE BRAND SEEDS 


Timothy, Clover, Alfalfa and 
Other Field Seeds 


if Your Local Dealer Cannot Furnish This Brand 


MINNEAPOLIS 


WRITE 


CHICAGO 














FIELD SEEDS 


We save you money on your 
List and get our reduced prices on Best Quality Guaranteed 8 
Write at once and be convinced. Ect 


about our low prices. 


to sampies or money refunded. 
are soki subject 
Speltz, Barley, 
‘and Garden Seeds. - Don’t order until you write for big 116- page catal eo 
samples and special low prices on seeds you require. Will send free 6 YF 
+ OLCe, as we can save Zou money. 
Box 004 larinda, 


Farm 


Growing Alfalfa to those who ask for it. Write a 


Cane, 


to government_ test. 
Millet, 


A. A. BERRY SEED Co., 


Seed Bill 


Cowpe Rape, 


Write for ee ial M 


Don’t pay double profits on Grass Seed. 
Have low prices on 
Vetch, 






Seed Corn, Oats, Whea 


Sudan Grass, Potatoes ae“ al 








REGE ERATED IOWA SILVER MINE SEED CORN 





HE best white corn in existence. 
stand drouth and bad weather better than most 
Le on thin land than any other variety. 


Matures in ainetndivg days and will 
kinds. Will give better 
The best corn for manufactur- 


ing purposes, and brings a premium in the large markets. Grows and suc- 
ceeds everywhere, from the extreme south to the north line of the corn beit. 
Has a record of 215 bushels per acre by actual measure. Introduced by us 
and grown from original stock since 1895. We have 5,000 bushels of # aa 
very choicest seed produced by the ear-to-row selection carried on dur —_ 
© 


the last three years. 
corn. Return 
log of Farm an 


Price is $5.00 per bushel. 
rivilege if not as represent 


Garden Seeds, Plants, Bulbs and Poultry Supplies, sent free. 


A wonderful bargain in se 
Sample and descriptive cata- 


IOWA SEED COMPANY, Dept. 30 DES MOINES, IOWA 
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PEDIGREED CORN 


Every bushel of Ainsworth Pure-Bred Sent Corn 
is guaranteed a germination test of 95 to 
100 per cent. ur seed is pro ated on our 
own thousand-scre farms; is hand picked, racked 
and dried in the largest and ay modern dry- 

ing plants in the world. The market demands 
- high grade corn at high prices. Plant new stock 
this year and increase your yield. We have 
thousands of satisfied customers, many of whom 
have increase: x their yields as muc h as 15 busheis 
per acre. te for our new “Seed Corn An. 

nual.”” It te slig whe. Select your seed now and 
have it shipped later. Hundreds are disappoint- 

ed each year who order too late. rite today. 

“The Seed House on the Farm” 

W. T. Ainsworth & Sons, Box 3G, Mason City, fll. 
PT UEVAUAEGLINELSLEAQENSECSULALSUESSGERSULEA CHAU EAL UES 


S00D SEEDS 


GOOD AS CAN BE GROWN 
Prices Below All Others 
I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order 
Ifill. Buy and test. Return 
if not O. K.— money refunded, 
Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vere 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ .ddresses. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, IIL 


AND TIMOTHY 
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A. &. BERRY SEED CO., Box 
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Address 


OWA SEED COMPANY 


Dest. so Des Moines, lowa 


EVERGREENS 


= 38 Hardy Tested Varieties 


Best for windbreaks, hedges and lawn 
planting. Protect buildings, crops, stock, 
gardens and orchards. Hill’s Evergreens 

are Nursery grown and hardy te ol 

where. Hill’s Evergreen book, ilust: 















in colors, sent free. Write wae. World’s largest 

growers. Est. 1855. 

©. wi nORSERY Cou, DUNDEE, ILLINOTS 
Box 2140 Specialists 











seeds. Big catalog. Samples 
&. A. GERRY SEED CO., Box 904 


CLOVER and TIMOTHY ‘6s 


Greatest Grass Seed Value Known--Investigate. i 





Clover and Timothy mixed--the finest grass grown for 
hay and p: aa. 
eve a 


Cheapest seeding you can make, grows 

ou will ore 1-3 on your grass | seed bill by 
or free sample, circular and big perative 
ie, offering Fi ‘eld Seeds, all kinds W. rite t nday 
American Mutual Seed Co. Dept soaChicago, Il. 
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Dependability of Tractors 
One of the things brought out in the 
tractor survey recently made of 600 


tractors in Illinois is that the tractor 
js becoming a comparatively depend- 
at source of power. Fifty-four per 


cent of the operators stated that their 
outfits were not disabled a single day 
when needed during the entire season 
Jast year. Of the remaining 46 per 
cent, the average number of days the 
tractors were out of commission when 
needed was five. This average, how- 
ever, did not include one man who 
stated that his outfit was not usable 


about half of the time. 
Of the tractors reported, about 90 
per cent were operated by the owner 


or some mechanic of his family, the 
best results being obtained by this 
class of operators. Thirty-six per cent 
reported no time lost in the field on 
account of trouble with the outfits. 


This probably means that the time lost 
was not worth mentioning. Most men 
do not consider it trouble worth men- 


tioning so long as they know at once 
the cause of the stoppage or other ir- 
regularity in the engine’s operation, 
and are able to remedy it at once. The 


average time lost per day by the 46 
per cent reporting trouble was a little 
over three-quarters of an hour. 

The reports of the tractor owners in- 
dicate that with a careful and profi- 
eient operator occasional slight delays 
may be encountered, but serious ones 
will be exceptional, whereas, with a 
careless or incompetent operator seri- 
ous and expensive delays are apt td 
occur. 

This makes a very good showing for 
the modern tractor, and indicates that 
the tractor of today is being built bet- 
ter and more simply than was the case 
a few years ago; but probably the 
greatest cause for the better showing 
is the improvement in the operator’s 
knowledge and attitude toward his out- 
fit. Time was when the gasoline mo- 
tor was looked upon as being full of 
whims and vagaries, and that it often 
took a notion to be contrary, like a 
balky mule. Now, however, it is pret- 
ty generally understood that if an en- 
gine does not go, it is because some 
of the necessary conditions or adjust- 
ments are not right, and that it is up 
to the operator to see that they are 
made right. The average operator’s 
knowledge of the principles underlying 
the operation of a tractor is still en- 
tirely too seant, but it is increasing, 
thanks largely to the automobile and 
stationary gas engine, and when its 
operation is as well understood as that 


of the horse, the tractor will become a 
very dependable and efficient source 
of power. 


Zz. Ww. 2. 





A Widow as Owner, Manager 
and ‘‘Chore Boy” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
The widow of two years ago had the 


nerve to stay on the farm. What is 
more, she has shown the ability to 
make good at the game of farming. 
She knew full well when she began 
that the average unscrupulous man 
will take advantage of a woman just 


because he can, or thinks he can. She 
also knew that the farm was not in the 
most profitable condition, because of 
a period of renting that had preceded 
her management. This renting was 
forced because the health of the owner 
demanded a change of climate. There 
was the additional fact that the chil- 
dren had to go to school, and that her 
own condition demanded what medical 


men term a “major operation.” 
The first thing was a reduction in 
the live stock. This applied to the 


eee especially, as she did not need 


the heavy work horses nor the grown 
draft-bred colts. She did keep a good, 
Safe, all-purpose team. Cattle were 
reduced to about six cows and the 
tag These cows had to show re- 
sults 


at the pail, or they went with the 
others 
fed out 


‘I 
Some 


in the reduction. Hogs were 
and sold, except two sows. 

time during the process of 
this live stock reduction the grain land 
Was field-rented, with the understand- 
ing that the young single man was to 


do chores for board. This left the hay 

ground and the pasture. Hay was let 

on the shares the first season, but 

Since it was found that half of the hay 

ton oh rth considerably more than the 
e the 


men used in putting it up, she 
decided that afterward she would fur- 
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the haying and have all the hay. Rien 
ture was used for the cows and their 
increase while they were growing into 
good chunks of calves. This field rent- 
ing left the stalks for winter pasture 
for stock on.the farm or to sell. 

Selling one field of these stalks re- 
vealed the attitude of a man whom she 
had considered her friend. He made 
an offer on the field, which included 
some excellent pasture of blue grass 
that had not been used during the sum- 
mer. He even insisted that she would 
not do any better than he was offering, 
because he wanted to be “square with 
her.” .She was not satisfied with the 
offer, and in a few days sold the stalks 
and pasture for an amount nearly dou- 
ble that offered by the first man. This 
attitude to take advantage of her came 
out in the single man who was doing 
the chores for board. He did not ob- 
ject to a good dinner, but he seemed 
to find it easy to shirk the chores, es- 
pecially on Sunday. Perhaps he did 
not intend to do it, but he would not 
have considered it as one of his priv- 
ileges if he had made a similar agree- 
ment with a man. 

One year of this board for doing the 
chores was enough, and hence the 
plan was adopted of field renting the 





corn, oats or wheat to the neighbors, 





and doing the chores without any help 
except the children. This has proved 
much more satisfactory and profitable. 
The cows give more milk and the 
horses keep in better flesh, and there 
is no one to interfere with the home 
life nor to demand a good, hot dinner 
when she wants to go to town or fin- 
ish the washing and then eat a hurried 
meal. 

With hay in the mow, oats in the bin 
and corn in the crib, there are still 
some chores to do to look after five or 
six cows, two horses and two brood 
sows; yet the whole family are agreed 
that they would rather do their share 
than to have anyone else around. The 
size of the milking may be fairly 
judged when it is stated that the cream 
and the eggs very frequently reach $10 
per week. These eggs come from a 
flock of hens that usually numbers 
about one hundred. It is these eggs 
and the cream that make a good share 
of the income. The cows always get 
some sort of a balanced ration in the 
winter. If clover hay is not available 
from the farm, the protein is made up 
with some sort of mill feed. The hens 
get a balanced ration during the win- 
ter, and hence they lay when eggs are 
high. The hogs have done well on a 
balanced ration. One lot of pigs went 


to market at less than eight months 
old and averaged well over 200 pounds. 
There were not many of them, but they 
had done well. 

During these two years a grown 
daughter has been teaching a district 
school and living at home. The rest of 


the children have been in school regu- 
larly, and all are always well clothed 
and well provided for in every way. 
The income has been found to pay off 
some charges against the farm and to 
buy a small tract that adjoined and 


that looked like a good addition to the 
farm. A corn crib and granary, as one 
building, has appeared on the place. A 
new addition to the barn, and an auto- 
mobile, have come along with the rest 


of the necessities. The hospital and 
the physicians came in for their pay 
for an operation that kept the man- 


ager of the farm in bed for a month 
A lot of new fence has been hired 
made, most of it hog tight. It has all 
come as a result of the care in man- 
agement of the things that bring the 
income. In opposition to the custom of 
many a man. there is no waste of the 
products that can be made to return 
an income if a little more care is given 
them at the right time. 
J. J. NEWLIN 
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Advantages of the 


UNIVERSAL 


1—Asbestos and air insulation. 

2—Over size air passages. 

3—Designed by famous heat 
expert. 

4—Patented ‘Shell Bar’ grates 

5—Only NEW iron used. 

6—Guaranteed perfect fuel 


combustion. 


7—Height adjustable. 
8—Improved ventilating syc- 
tem. 








Perfect Pipeless Furnace.” 


found only in the UNIVERSAL. 





about the 
Pipeless Furnace 


EARN howthe UNIVERSALissaving halfthecost 
of fuel in thousands of homes. Howevery atom 

of heat goes into your rooms. None is wasted 

in the cellar or lost in long pipes. Let us tell you, 
too, how you can get rid of stoves, with their dirt, 
dust and work. One fire in the UNIVERSAL 
gives you more and better heat with half the fuel. 


Perfect Construction 
When you see it you will agree that the UNIVERSAL is “The 


use it was designed by America's 
greatest heat expert. The man who has made UNIVERSAL stoves 
and furnaces famous for over half a century. 
Because it is so scientifically built that it guarantees perfect 
air circulation—the great secret of pipeless furnace success. 
Because it contains patented improvements of wonderful value, 
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of warm air and cool air movement in the 


So the instant a fire is lighted warm air begins to flow from the 


furnace, and cool air to return to it. And this constant flow of heat SEND COUPON 
never ceases ¢ a spark remains in the Gre for this 
Perfect Insulation 
The two best heat insulators known are asbestos and dead air. FREE BOOK 
Our en: agieeere use both in surrounding the warm air chamber of Learn the truth about pipeless 


the U 
Passage. 


Yo with complete 


(See sectional drawing.) 


So we know that no heat is wasted; none can penetrate where 
Constant air circulation is always going on. 


Asbestos Widely Used 
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flat irons—to keep heat in. And on 
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it is not useful. 
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Easily Installed 


any house, old or new. 
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Scientific Air Control 


We spent months, and made thousands of tests to secure a perfect balancing 
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Victory Boys and Girls 
One of the very finest 
the United War Work 


features of 
campaign of 


last November was the work done by 
the boys and girls. Because of the 
widespread epidemic of influenza, it 
has been difficult to get a complete 


report of this work, but from the in- 
formation obtained up to the present 
time it appears that in the state of 
lowa alone 38,441 girls subscribed a 
total sum of $89,165, of which they 
have already paid in $25,165; 30,346 
boys subscribed $81,978, and of this 
amount they have paid in $20¢95. 
There are still a number of counties 
to be heard from. 

The money raised by the boys and 
girls was not money given them by 
heir parents for them in turn to give, 
but money actually earned by the boys 
and girls. That was the fine thing 
about it. We can well understand what 
an inspiration it must be to the boys 
and men in the army overseas and in 
the training camps at home, to learn 
that hundreds of thousands of boys 
and girls in this country are standing 
Tight back of them. It is not so much 
the amount of money raised, altho that 
is a very considerable sum; it is the 
spirit with which the young folks have 
taken up the task, and the obligation 
they heve voluntarily assumed as re- 
sponsible units of this great nation. 

Every girl and boy who obligated 
herself or himself to raise a sum of 
money to be given to help the soldiers 
wiil get far the greater benefit from 
it. It is worth while to learn early in 
life one’s responsibility to the commu- 
nity and to his feflow-man. We con- 
gratulate the Victory Boys and Victory 
Girls on the splendid showing they 
have made. 





The Club Program 


We notice a wish on the part of 
farmers’ clubs, if the programs for the 
year’s work are an index to the wishes 


of the members, that club programs be 
limited to practical subjects If we 
might use the word “practical” in the 


sense that it serve some human need, 
the programs might cover music, art. 
literature and the manual arts, and 
stil! be practical; but there is a tend- 
ency to consider only subjects pertain- 
ing to labor and production as practi- 
cal We believe that more interest 
should be taken in the art and litera- 


ture of our country by the farm popu- 
lation When we speak of the states 
of the middle-west, the first thought 


majority of people 
the clover and the 


that comes to the 
is that of the corn, 
cattle of this section 

Our farmers are 
of the middle-west, but 
making the records of the states that 
will be handed down to posterity. The 
yields by bushels and tons per acre 
will not mean anything to those who 
are ignorant as to the normal yields 
per acre. Unless one is educated along 
farming lines. he can not appreciate 
farming terms. The artists and the 
writers are making the permanent rec- 


making the states 
they are not 


ords for our farming states; therefore 
farmers should have enough interest in 
art and literature to make sure that 


the records are straight and fair 

Ariists often are ignorant ol 
culture appeals so strongly to 
the average artist that he would make 


Color 





a picture beautiful by showin golden 
pumpkins between every two rows of 
corn, with a purple haze of beautiful 
thistles; his wheat fields would be 


starred with daisies and show scarlet 
masses of poppies. A drop-curtain in 
one of our theaters showed shocks of 
corn with such threads of stalks that 
they could not possibly hold an ear of 
corn. When this was objected to, the 
curtain was re-treated ‘by leaving the 
shock as it was and adding so many 
more of the stalks that it became the 
biggest shock conceived by an artist, 
anc was, of course, the laughing stock 
of those who had any agricultural edu- 
cation We don’t want pictures 
to stand as representative of the corn 
belt 

Since we can have our ear 


such 


trained 








in music by buying records of the best 
in music, the taste for good music is 
spreading; thru enlarged musical ap- 
preciation, a new world of pleasure is 
being opened to us all. 

When we train our eye to appreciate 
the best in nature and in art, unlimited 
opportunities for pleasure open up to 
those who live in the country and see 
Nature at her best. Thru the travel- 
ing library, it is possible for anyone, 
for every one. to get the benefit of the 
best of pictrres and books concerning 
them. ‘This is also true of the litera- 
ture of our state. Can we not well af- 
ford to devote time and study to the 
records that are being left of the coun- 
try which farmers have so largely 
made? When we understand more of 
art and literature as they pertain to 
our states, we will not hesitate to 
criticize with constructive criticism 
which will help our record-makers to 
record the truth. 

How many books picturing the farm- 
ers of the middle-west are true to life 
—books which we are willing to have 
represent us? How many poems and 
pictures? If we have not read, it is 
time we did read literature dealing 
with the country, that we may realize 
whether or not it is representative 

Our suggestion is that some time be 
given to subjects of art and literature 
on the farm club program, and given 
without apology for bringing before 
the organizations that which is not 


practical. It is practical; it is attend- 
ing to a record which will last when 


we are gone, and therefore should be 
made true. 





Priming 

There are resources in every one 
which are not brought to light without 
some “priming,” just as the water ina 
dry pump is not brought to the pail 
until other water is poured down the 
cylinder. 

The spring of the year is the time 
for new effort; there will be building 
on large scales, and building on small 
scales—from the public buildings cost- 
ing into six figures to the back-lot 


chicken houses costing sixty dollars, 
or six We should not forget when 


we are ready to improve and build that 
ours is not a new problem. On library 
shelves are books by the hundred, each 
of which deals with problems of con- 
struction. We have been surprised 
when faced with some peculiarity of 
land or location which calls for a spe- 
cial type of construction to find that 
an inquiry at the reference department 
of the library, or a letter to someone 
who is working along the same lines, 
will almost invariably duplicate our 
experience and offer some solution. 
Articles for home-builders are 
books and 


grouped and classified in 

clippings: plans, illustrations and de- 
tails of all types and prices of houses 
are to be had for the seeking. There 


are indices at hand for ~- cial articles 
on fireplace designs, eclor schemes, 
entrances, porches siachens, garages, 
and outside buildings. There are also 
articles on landscape gardening. from 
the elaborate formal garden to the 
modest bed 

As we read these books 
zines, we find ourselves agreeing or 
disagreeing with the writer Some- 
a thought emplanted by another 
an entirely new idea, that 


and maga- 


times 


brings forth 


bears fruit—clearly the result of 
priming 
When there is much building to be 


done in a neighborhood. the general 
effect is improves if tne prospective 
builders plan together, and so secure 
enough uniformity to make the build- 
ings attractive 

Libraries are storehouses for the 
preservation of good ideas. Nowadays 
they are at the service of every one, 
for the Travelers’ Library goes wher- 


| ever there is a railroad or wagon track, 


with no cost but the transportation. 
Not only are the books at the service 
of the community, but so also are the 
librarians If the would-be reader 
knows not what he wants, he need only 
give the librarian the subject on which 








he seeks information, and the books 
will be selected for him. 

It is great fun to plan houses, even 
tho one never builds; but sooner or 
later most of us do build our nests, 
and the better primed we are the mo_e 
efficiently will we build. The better 
primed we are in any line of mental 
or manual labor, the better qualified 
we are for our work. What we get from 
others only brings out what we have 
in ourselves. 





SOME RULES FOR HOME DYEING. 

Two great difficulties with home dyeing 
are crocking or rubbing off of the color 
and streaking, the wool expert of 
the home economics extension depart- 
nent at lowa State College The former 
trouble is due to insufficient rinsing and 
the latter to careless drying The brand 
used is a personal matter. Good results 
may be obtained from any of the well- 
known kinds if proper care is used. 

To insure proper rinsing, repeat the 
rinsing process until there is no possible 
chance for trouble Then suspend the 
piece under the water faucet and let the 
water trickle thru it, changing the posi- 
tion from time to time. 

Some rules in regard to dyeing are as 
follows: 

1. Dyeing will not cover grease or dust 
spots. 

2. Choose dyes according to the nature 
of the fabric to be dyed; for example, 
cotton dyes for cotton materials; acid or 
basic dyes for wool and silk materials. 

3. If mixed goods are dyed, use cotton 
dye, and keep the material in the dye long 
enough for the wool or silk to take on the 
desired shade If wool is stitched with 
cotton, the stitching should be removed. 
If the stitching can not be removed, 
ton dye should be used Cotton will not 
take acid or basic dye. 

4. Hems and folds should be ripped 
open and interlinings should be removed. 

5. Materials must be immersed in the 


says 


1 cot- 


dye bath, and turned and stirred fre- 
quently 
6. To avoid crocking, after removing 


from the dye rinse in several waters until 
the water is clear 

7. Shake the article until nearly dry, as 
hanging up while wet may cause streaks 

8. Better start with a weak dye and 
intensify the color later. 

9. Boiling or allowing the fabric to cool 
in the dye deepens the color. 

10. In judging the color, remember that 
it is darker when wet than after drying. 
Test with a sample and allow it to dry 
before immersing the fabric. 

11. Delicate fabrics should be squeezed 
dry. Use a wringer for large garments. 

12. Press wool materials thru a wet 
woolen cloth The nap of the pressing 
cloth will pull up the nap of the garment. 


[ SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
all 





























Danny Meadow Mouse Learns 
to Laugh 


Danny Meadow 
Jimmy Skunk 
front of Danny's 
tells him that Danny 
jong as Mr. Toad and then Mr 
Toad begins to laugh again, and Jimmy 
Skunk begins to igh, too. 


fouse is a cry-baby. 
ds him and Mr. Toad in 
house, and Mr. Toad 
is trying to cry as 


laughs, 





Now a good, honest laugh is like whoop- 
ing cough—it is catching. The first thing 
Danny Me OW knew, his tears 
would not com It's a fact, Danny Mea- 
dow Mouse had run short of tears. The 
next thing he knew he wasn't crying at 
all—he was laughing. Yes, sir, he < 
ally was laughing. He tried to cry, but 
it was of no use at all; he just had to 
laugh. 

The more he laughed, the harder old 
Mr. Toad taughed And the irder old 
Mr. Toad laughed, the funnier he looked. 
Pretty soon all three of them, Danny 
Meadow Mouse, old Mr. Toad and Jimmy 
Skunk, were holding their sides and roll- 
ing over and over in the grass, they were 
laughing so hard. 

By and by, old Mr. Toad stopped laugh- 
ing. ‘‘Dear me, dear me! This will never 
do,”"’ said Mr. Toad. “I must get busy in 
my garden. 





Mouse 








“The little slugs they creep and crawl, 
And eat and eat from spring to fall. 
They never stop to laugh nor cry, 
And really couldn't if they’d try. 


“So if you'll excuse me, I'll hurry 
to get them out of my garden.” 
Mr. Toad started @own the Lone 


along 


Little 


Path After a few hops he paused and 
turned around 
Jimmy Skumk remembered that he had 


started out to find some beetles, so still 
chuckling he started for the Crooked Lit- 
tle Path up the hill Danny Meadow 
Mouse, once more alone, sat down on his 
doorstep His sides were sore, he had 























laughed so hard, and somehow ihe whole 


world had changed. 

Pretty soon along came the Tfferry Lit- 
tle Breezes again, chasing butterflies. 
When they saw Danny Meadow Mousses 
sitting on his doorstep, they pointed their 
fingers at him, just as they had before 
and shouted: 


“Fie, Danny Meadow Mouse! 
Better go inside the house! 
Babies cry—oh my! oh my! 
You’re a baby—go and cry?!” 


For just a little minute Danny Meadow 
Mouse wanted to cry. Then he remem- 
bered old Mr. Toad, and instead began to 
laugh. 

The Merry Little Breezes didn’t know 
just what to make of it. They stopped 
chasing butterflies and crowded around 
Danny Meadow Mouse. They began to 
tease him. They pulled his whiskers and 
rumpled his hair. The more they teased 
the more littl Danny Meadow Mouse 
laughed. 

When they found that Danny Meadow 
Mouse really wasn’t going to cry, they 
stopped teasing and invited him tq, come 
and play with them in the long meadow 


grass. Such a good frolic as they did 
have! Vhen it was over, Danny Meadow 


Mouse once more sat down on his door- 
step to rest. 

Hopping and skipping back up the Lone 
Little Path came Striped Chipmunk. 
When he saw Danny Meadow Mouse, he 
stuck his tongue in his cheek and cried: 


“Cry-baby Danny 

Never'll be a manny! 

Run to mamma, Danny, dear, 

And she -will wipe away your tear.” 


Instead of crying, little Danny Meadow 
Mouse began to laugh. Striped Chip- 
munk stopped and took his tongue out of 
his cheek. Then he began to laugh, too 

“Do you want me to play with you?” 
asked Striped Chipmunk, suddenly. 

Of course Danny did, and soon they 
were having the merriest kind of a game 
of hide and seek. tight in the midst of 
it Danny Meadow Mouse caught his left 
foot in a reot and twisted his ankle. My 
how it did hurt! In spite of himself, tears 
did come into his eyes. But he winked 
them back and bravely began to laugh. 

When Peter Rabbit came jumping 
along up the Lone Little Path, he began 
to shout as soon as he saw Danny Mea- 
dow Mouse: 


“Cry, Danny, cry! 

Mammy’ll whip you by and by! 
Then we'll all come ’round to see 
How big a baby you ean be. 

Cry, Danny, cry!” 


But Danny didn’t cry. Oh my, no! He 
laughed instead. Peter Rabbit was so sur- 
prised that he stopped to see what had 
come over Danny Meadow Mouse. When 
he saw the bandaged foot, and heard how 
Danny had twisted his ankle, Peter Rab- 
bit sat right down on the doorstep beside 
Danny Meadow Mouse and told him how 
sorry he was, for happy-go-lucky Peter 
Rabbit is very tender-hearted. Then 
told Danny all about the wonderful things 
he had seen in his travels, and of all 
serapes he had gotten into. 

When Peter Rabbit finally started 
home, Danny Meadow Mouse still sat ’ 
his doorstep. But no longer was he lone- 
ly. He watched Old Mother West W ind 
trying to gather her Merry Little Breezes 
into her big bag to take to their } 
behind the Purple Hills, and he laughed 
right out when he saw her catch the last 
mischievous Little Breeze and tumble him 
heels over head in with the others. 


“Old Mr. Toad was right, just exactly 
right,"" trought Danny Meadow Mouse, 
as he rocked to and fro on his doorstep. 


“It is much better, oh, 
to laugh than to cry.”’ 
And since that day 


very much better, 


when Danny Mea- 


dow Nouse learned to laugh, no one has 
had a chance to point a finger at hin ] 
call him a ecry-baby Instead, ever 
has learned to iove merry little | 


Meadow Mouse, and now they call 
“Laughing Dan.” 

(Johnny Chuck does not 
the Crow Do vou know 


we'll find out next week.) 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo! 
they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
nally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. 
4 -d by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. [4 


This statement may not alwuys apply to 








The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
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Crossing the Red Sea 


Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for January 26, 1919. Exodus, 14:1 to 
15:21; printed, Exodus, 14:21 to 15:2.) 


Moses stretched out his hand 


ay he sea; and Jehovah caused the 
sea to go back by a strong east wind 
night, and made the sea dry 





ind the waters were divided. (22) 
And the children of Israel went into 
idst of the sea upon the dry 
gr 1: and the waters were a wall 


them on their right hand, and on 





eft 23) And the Egyptians 
pursued, and went in after them into | 
ist of the sea, all Pharaoh’s 
horses, his chariots, and his horsemen. 
(24) And it came to pass in the morn- 
i itch, that Jehovah looked forth 














the host of the Egyptians thru 
the pillar of fire and of cloud, and dis- 
comtited the host of the Egyptians. 
(25) And he took off their chariot 
y s, and they drove them heavily; 
so that the Egyptians said, Let us flee 
from the face of Israel; for Jehovah 
fighteth for them against the Egyp- 
tians (26) And Jehovah said unto 
Mos Stretch out thy hand over the 
sea, that the waters may come again 
upon the Egyptians, upon their chari- 
ots, and upon their horsemen. (27) 


stretched forth his hand 


And Moses 


over the sea, and the sea returned to 
its strength when the morning ap- 
peared; and the Egyptians fled against 
it; and Jehovah overthrew the Egyp- 
n the midst of the sea. (28) And 
iters returned, and ccvered the 
ts and the horsemen, even all 





ost of Pharaoh that went in after 


then to the sea; there remained not 
s> much as one of them. (29) But the 
clildren of Israel walked upon dry land 
ja the midst of the sea; and the waters 
were a wall unto them on their right 


hand and on their left. (30) Thus Je- 


hovah saved Israel that day out of the 
hand of the Egyptians; and Israel saw 
the Egyptians dead upon the seashore. 
(31) And Israel saw the great work 
which Jehovah did upon the Egyp- 


ti and the people feared Jehovah: 
y believed in Jehovah and in 
is servant Moses. 
“Then sang Moses and the children 
of Israel this song unto Jehovah, and 
spake, saying, I will sing unto Jehovah, 





a 


h 








for he hath triumphed gloriously: the 
horse and his rider hath he overthrown 
into sea. (2) Jehovah is my 
strength and song, and he is become 
my salvation: this is my God, and I 





will praise him; my father’s God, and 


I will exalt him.” 

teading the previous chapter care- 
lessly, we naturally get the impres- 
sion it but a day or two, or a few 
days at most, intervened between the 
pass r supper and the passage of the 
Red Sea. If we think it over a little, 
we will see that it must have been at 
the y least a period of several weeks 
and all probability about three 
months. The children of Israel, em- 
ployed, as many of them were, on the 
put vorks, were necessarily scat- 


er a large district; and to get 
gether at Rameses, the start- 

with their wives and chil- 
id the cattle of those engaged 








in farming, was a matter of great labor 
and difficulty in those days when there 





Were no railroads, no matter how swift 
the messengers may have been. An 
assemblage of six hundred clans can 
_- even with our modern facilities, be 
rouct 


ight together in a few days; and it 
Would be vastly more difficult if they 
had to bring their women, childrensand 
live Stock with them. 

Even after they had reached the ren- 


dezvous forward movement with this 
mixed multitude and cattle and sheep 
could made only by very slow de- 
grees. Finally the people were got to- 
ether, an organization effected, and 
oy nt up armed in orderly fashion, 
u t? 


number of six hundred clans, 
numbering probably about six thou- 








| 





sand warriors, about as many women, 
probably one hundred thousand men, 
women and chiidren. After leaving 
Rameses, their next camp was at Suc- 
coth, a journey of about fifteen miles. 
A journey of this length must be fol- 
lowed by more or less rest. After break- 
ing camp at Succoth they marched to- 
ward Etham, which seems to have 
been a fortification on the great wall 
built to protect Egypt against the des- 
ert tribes, and again camped. 

The fear of meeting regular soldiers, 


either Egyptians who guarded the 
walls, or the allied tribes outside, 
seems to have dismayed them; and 


they turned southward and marched to 
a place called Pihahiroth, literally “the 
place where the weeds grow,” which 
seems to have been in the neighbor- 
hood of Suez, the beginning of the Red 
Sea and the present terminus of the 
Suez canal. Word then reached them 
that Pharaoh was pursuing them, and 
from the bitter complaint made at this 
point and recorded in Exodus, 14:11-12, 
it is clear that in their previous camps 
there had been like complaining. It 
would be very strange and wonderful, 
when we consider the confusion neces- 
sarily incident to a marching mob of 
perhaps one hundred thousand people, 
fatigued with marching, often fighting 
for water, food and a. place to pitch 
their tents, if there were no com- 
plaints. 

In the meantime the seventy days of 
the Egyptian mourning for the first- 
born, during which no other work or 
business could be attended to by the 
Egyptians, were ended, and Pharaoh 
began to wonder why he had allowed 
the entire business of the country to be 
deranged by the departure of all these 
Hebrew bondsmen, and in his confer- 
ence with his courtiers said: “What is 
this we have done, that we have let 
Israel go from serving us?” (Exodus, 
14:5.) He therefore made ready his 
chariots, six hundred in number, and 
ordered a pursuit. The officers on the 
forts at Etham would at once apprise 
him that the tribes were not attempt- 
ing to enter the wilderness, as he had 
expected, but turned southward as if 
they hoped to cross the Red Sea. He 
at once conceived that they were shut 
in as in a trap, and their capture would 
be an easy matter. 

The confusion of the camp of Israel. 
while they were resting at Pihahiroth, 
when they heard that the mighty Pha- 
raoh was pursuing them with his far- 
famed chariots, can be imagined rath- 
er than described; and while they cried 
unto the Lord for help (Exodus, 14:10) 
they at the same time bitterly upbraid- 
ed Moses, asking if there was not room 


enough in Egypt for graves, that he 
must bring them out into the wilder- 
ness to be slaughtered, and their 
corpses lie unburied in the desert 
sands Did we not tell you so in 
Egypt? 


Moses, ever calm in the presence of 
danger, kept the alarm from degener- 
ating into a ruinous panic. “The Lord 
will fight for you,” said he to the terri- 
fied multitude; “and ye shall hold your 
peace,” words which shone out on the 
despairing multitude, to use the fine 
figures of Ebers, “like the sun rising in 
calm majesty on the lost and almost 
spent traveler.” But while Moses told 
them to be still, or that they should be 
still, he at the same time cried unto his 
God. The prayer is not recorded; the 
answer is: “Wherefore criest thou un- 
to me? Speak unto the children of 
Israel, that they go forward.” 

The passage of the Red Sea is plain- 
ly stated to have been made possible 
by the power of God speaking thru 
Moses by natural causes. The general 
opinion of those who have investigated 
the matter is that their camp was very 
near the present site of Suez, and that 
they crossed either at that point, where 
the bay has only the breadth of two- 
thirds of an English mile, or below the 
town toward the south, where the bank 
retires in a deep bend to the west, 
leaving a breadth of water of from 
three to four miles, and where the wa- 








ter ordinarily is very shallow. In com- 
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Hand Washer $498 
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Cleans by the “dolly” or dasher method, which removes dirt 
Equipped with lever type rotary 
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paratively recent years, prior to the 
construction of the Suez canal, the na- 
tives were able to wade it. Whatever 


may have been the point (as can not 
now be known beyond question, nor 
can the changes that time has made 


be determined) the passage was made 
at a time of great atmospheric disturb- 
ances: “And Moses stretched out his 
hand over the sea; and Jehovah caused 
the sea to go back by a strong east 
wind all the night,’ or by forcing the 
water out of the narrow channel oppo- 
site Suez into the wider bay. From 
the account given in Psalms, 77:17-20, 
referring specifically to this passage, 
we are told: 


“The clouds poured out water; 

The skies sent out a sound; 

Thine arrows also bent abroad. 
The voice of thy thunder was in the 

whirlwind; 

The lightning lightened the world: 
The earth trembled and shook. 
Thy way was in the sea, 

And thy paths in the gerat waters, 
And thy footsteps were not known. 
Thou leadest thy people like a flock, 


iby the hand of Moses and 
Aaron.” 
We are told still further that the 


pillar of cloud, which guided the chil- 
dren of Israel by day and became a pil- 
lar of fire by night, moved from the 
front to their rear as the Hebrews 
crossed the sea, and was a cloud of 
darkness to the Egyptians but a light 
to the Hebrews, “so that the one came 
not near the other all night.” This 
was the Shekinah, or the symbol of the 
presence of Jehovah, which led them 
thru the wilderness. Eastern armies 
still follow in many cases signals of 
fire and smoke kindled at the front of 
the march. Bearing these facts in 
mind, it is easy to imagine what actu- 
ally occurred. The Egyptians would 
mistake this Shekinah, this pillar of 
cloud, as the smoke from a signal fire 
indicating the head of the line; and, 


therefore, fatigued as they must have 
been, concluded not to undertake bat- 
tle on such a wild, stormy and tem- 








pestuous night. Meanwhile, all night 
long the children of Israel patiently 
and slowly continued their journey 
amid storm and tempest, having confi- 
dence in their leader, until toward 
morning they were safely on the other 
side. The Egyptians naturally supposed 
that they could cross wherever Israel 
crossed. And they would have crossed 
had it not been that at the lifting of 
the staff of Moses the wind suddenly 
changed, and instead of blowing the 
water out of the channel blew it in 
with increased force on account of the 
now rising tide. 

The result of this was not merely the 
salvation of Israel, but the ruin of the 


Egyptian monarchy for a good many 
years. A writing known as the great 


Harris papyrus, an Egyptian document, 
referring to this date. says: “The pop- 
ulation of Egypt had broken away over 
the borders, and among those who re- 
mained was no commanding voice for 
many years. Hence Egypt fell under 
dynasties which ruled the towns. One 
killed the other in wild and fatal en- 
terprises. Other disasters followed, in 
the shape of years of famine.” 

The great lesson of the text is that 
when in the line of our duty unforeseen 
difficulties confront us, with dangers 
in front and enemies behind, the only 
way to do is to go forward. The Lord 
will always open up a way to the man 
who is walking in the plain path of 
duty. Always aim to keep your head, 
as Moses did, and when others are dis- 
couraged or despondent, seek His 
guidance, knowing that He has never 
forsaken those who trust in Him. 

When the children of Israel were 
safely across, and looked back and 
saw the destruction God had wrought 
upon their enemies, they gave voice 
to their gratitude in song. We are told 
that Moses and the children of Israel 
“sang to Jehovah.” In this song they 
told of the manner of their delivery 
from the Egyptians, giving to God the 
full credit, and at the end expressed 
their confidence that He “would plant 
them in the mountain of thine inherit- 
ance’ and that “Jehovah shall reign 
forever.” 
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Right now—when milk prices are break- 
ing all records—is the time to make new 
high records .in milk production. It is sur- 
prising how effectively this can be accom- 
plished |y raising the health standard of 
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To Sell Whole Milk or ‘Dateer! Fat. 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Will it pay us better to sell our 
whole milk at 35 cents a gallon and 
coffee cream testing 22 per cent at 
40 cents a quart, or to sell the sepa- 
rated cream testing 35 to 36 per cent 
at 67 cents per pound of butter-fat? 
Of course in the latter case we will 
have separated milk to feed to our 
hogs and chickens.” 

Assuming that our correspondent is 
producing 15 gallons of 3.5 per cent 
milk daily, we find that in case he sells 
the whole milk he will get $5.25 a day 
If the skim-milk has a feeding value 
of 50 cents per cwt., our correspondent 
would get, in case he separated and 
sold his entire cream output for coffee 
cream at 40 cents a quart, $4.53. Or in 
case he separated and sold to the 
creamery at 67 cents per pound of but- 
ter-fat, he would realize a total of 
$3.54. Evidently our correspondent 
must figure that skim-milk is worth 
considerably more than 50 cents per 
ewt. to him if he will feel justified in 
selling cream either as coffee cream 
or to the creamery, rather than whole 
milk. It is doubtless considerably more 
convenient to sell cream to the cream- 
ery, but as long as our correspondent 
has access to a whole milk market 
which will pay 35 cents a gallon, we 
are inclined to think that it will be 
best to sell the whole milk. 


Undermining Your Own angen 

Let us talk of strawberries and 
grease. If 
er, when strawberries are 


you were a straw berry grow- 


> plentiful and 
the price no more than sufficient to 
pay expenses, would you think it a 
good thing to sell your strawberries 
in toto, and for own table buy 
dried prunes, because the prunes hap- 
pened to be of nearly the same price, 
but yet a few cents cheaper? Would 
you, for the sake of a few cents saved, 
perform the act of directly undermin- 
ing your business? That is just what 
the dairymen in considerable numbers 
are doing today. They are producing 
milk for a living, and selling on a mar- 
ket that is amply supplied, and at a 
price that is just sufficient, and hardly 
that, to pay some of the necessary 
costs of the business. 

Their neighbors, the dairymen in 
other states, manufacture their milk 
into butter. Butter and its price have 
a direct bearing upon the price and 
production of fluid milk. The price of 
fluid milk has a direct bearing upon 
the price and production of condensed 
milk, of cheese, dried milk and other 
milk by-products. One is dependent 
upon the other. When the dairyman is 
Illinois, for instance, does anything to 
hurt the dairyman in Wisconsin or In- 
diana, he hurts himself. That is what 
dairymen by the thousands are doing 
now—they are hurting themselves. 
They are doing it by buying oleomar- 
garine, butterine and nut margarine, 
camouflaged under the term of a 
spread for bread. Oleomargarine and 
its tribe are a travesty upon the name 
of butter. Butter must be in them to 
make them palatable enough for sale 
The grease from unknown animals, the 
oil from cottonseed, and fats from half 
a dozen industries must be enlivened 
and flavored with nature’s own prod- 
uct, butter, before they can be offered 
to the public as endurable. 

Scientists tell us that these mix- 
tures contain nearly the same food 
value as does butter. For the matter 
of that, meat from the shin-bone of an 
ox compares favorably in food value 
with sirloin steak. But as for digesti- 
bility, no scientist or doctor will tell 
you that oleomargarine should be giv- 
en to the growing child. Like all 
grease, it is heavy and unresponsive 
until attacked by a vigorous and well- 
developed digestive system. Whe farm- 
er may save.a.few cents for the time 
being, but these cents, few as they are, 
are taken from the pocket of his hard- 
worked colleague in the butter-produc- 
ing sections of this democracy. The 
tiller of the soil, be he dairyman, fruit 
grower, onion grower, or plain farmer, 
if he buys oleomargarine or any of its 
“nutty” clan for use on his own table, 
is taking bread from the hands of his 
family and digging a hole under his 
own business.—Dairymen’s League 
News. 
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A 250 Lb. Hog at Six Months 


Purina Pig Chow accomplishes this result 
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For mature hogs, as well as growing stock, Purina Pig 
Chow is a wholesome, extremely nutritious ration, com- 
posed of hominy feed, tankage, molasses and alfalfa flour, 
balanced to supplement corn, middlings, garbage, etc. 
It not only adds the necessary concentrates required for 
best results, but materially the value of the 
other feeds used with it. 

Purina Pig Chow will produce 100 pounds of live hog at a feed cost 
of from $3.00 to $6.00 less than other rations, 

and also materially shorten the feeding period. ~ 
Mr. Hog Feeder! Have you contracted for your 

Purina Pig Chow for the next sixty days? If not, do 

so promptly Whi le our six busy mills give us an 


enormous capacity, we urge that orders be placed 
in advance, 
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48 page hog book free—The Purina Weigh, gives val- 
iabie information about feeding tests, self feeders, 
and many timely suggestions, and tells how toin- 
‘rease hog profits. Sent on request—state number 
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of pigs and hogs. 


Ralston Purina Co., Prop. Purina Mills 
mee 994 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Sold in checkerboard bags only 
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CALF MEAL 


Your calf should weigh 300 pounds at five months old 
and bring you fully four times its feed cost in the open 
market. Sucrene Calf Meal is producing this result, or 
better, at many dairies and stock farms—because it is a 
scientifically correct calf food; saves practically all the 
whole milk, and eliminates the uncertainties and dan- 


gers of skim milk feeding. Sucrene Calf Meal is — 


Especially Noted For 
Preserving Calf Health 


It has been fed with success to calves seriously 
afflicted with scours and brought them back to 
health in a few days, and to full development, 








PEORIA, IL c, ILL 
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—— O39 because ite Blood Flour content has a strong 
y Earggnvounres — 3% corrective tendency. 
Sucrene Calf Meal is distinctive also because 


a 





it contains dried buttermilk, which supplies an 
absolutely necessary life giving element, not 
found in ordinary feeds. 





““Calves doing fine on Sucrene 
Calf Meal, which I find ne arly 











used op : 1 

feed. Ship to Waterloo Jerse Bone Meal builds up a large frame; soluble 
‘a! ou ibs. quick. Have i, 

pleasa soocmmmondion it.” starch and malt flour take the — of the sugar 
Hugt Van Pelt, Waterloo, Ia. 





in whole milk and are more easily digestible. 

Corn Feed Meal, Linseed Meal — Flour Mid- about diseases “a 
dlings are added in proper proportions to give Sucrene Calf Meal the neces- 22,0" ' prevent 
sary variety and the strong protein, fat, carbohydrate 
value to meet completely all the requirements of the 
young animal for full and rapid development. 


Can Be Prepared in a Few Minutes 


Full directions for feeding are given with every 
eack; celves are easily taught to eat it and are CO) Sucrene Hog Meal 
for it afterafewfeeds. Seanad 5 _oarene ne "tore teers 
Try Sucrene Calf Meal for surer and bigger calf nity Hen $% Prot 
profits. Order a 100-lb. sack from your dealer. If he sabiaaptnniteabemieceiaidhe 








Please send me illustrated literat: 
on feeds checked below: ( 
O Sucrene Dairy Feed 
O Sucrene Calf {Meal 








can not supply you at once write us. The coupon fy Dealer's N 

@ post card brings you our valuable free book on aif vaginas 

raising. Write for it. yt oe eee — 

American Milling Co., Dept. 34, Peoria, ML § M>Neme 
(Sucrene es =} 6g Sr Al Lins 3 Ste Rock oud Poultry-- oS 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
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é dairy man 


THE DAIRY 


j 
|| Our readers are invited to contribute their experien 
lage oa nt will 


ce to this department. Questions concerning 


be cheerfully answered. 








Dairy Barn or Open Shed— 
Which? 


“Cows consumed somewhat more 
feed and produced slightly more milk 
when kept in open sheds than in closed 
barns, while their increased production 
did not offset the extra cost of feed,” 
reports the United States Department 
of Agriculture from the results of in- 


vestigations conducted at Beltsville, 


Maryland. “‘Which, the open shed or 
t closed barn for dairy cows?” has 
been a much-mooted question among 


the dairy fraternity for many years, 
and the data offered by the federal de- 
partment is illuminative in clearing up 
the problems. From present knowledge 
the open shed is not thought to be 
adapted to regions of extreme cold, 
deep snows or high wind. 
‘onsidering all operations other than 
ng and feeding, slightly more la- 
bor was required to care for cows un- 
der the open-shed system of manage- 
ment, while there was a tendency for 
“boss” cows to deprive the weaker 
animals of feed, and the normal advan- 
tages of the shed which resulted in de- 
creased production on the part of the 
more timid cows. The manure was ap- 
parently well preserved, until it could 
be hauled to the land, under the open- 
shed system, and it was handled more 
economically than in the closed barn. 
Furthermore, corn stalks in the ma- 
nure were sufficiently decomposed to 
be handled successfully with the ma- 
nure spreader. 

Under the open-shed system, 68 per 
cent more bedding was required for 








eech cow, but the cows were cleaner 
and more comfortable. There was lit- 
tle difference in the time required to 


bed the animals under the two sys- 
tems, but the rapid rotting of the corn 
stalks or other coarse material under 
the open-shed method makes their use 
for litter in the open shed practical. 
Despite other results to the contrary, 
the results of this experiment showed 
that here was little if any difference m 
the frequency of injuries to cows un- 
der either open-shed or closed-barn 
conditions. 
In general, little difference could be 
t the contentment of the cows 
open-shed or closed-barn condi- 
tions. Some of the animals appeared 
to be more contented in barn stalls; 
hers more at ease in the open shed, 
le still others apparently had no 
preference. However, under open-shed 
nd ns the cows had more freedom, 
as they could lie dewn and get up with 
f nd could select a clean place on 
to lie whenever they chose. Fur- 
>», they had access to an abun- 
ipply of fresh air. In many poor- 
ated dairy barns the air supply 
s would be an important factor 
in ng the open-shed more desir- 
able as a source of complete cow com- 








, re 


the Department 
that in the in- 


Da collected by 
\griculture shows 
Stance of twenty-one cows which were 
kept under the two systems, fifteen 
produced more milk and but- 
when kept in the open shed, 
While six cows showed a higher pro- 
when maintained in the closed 
The total production while in 
shed was 34,630.9 pounds of 
itaining 1,535.15 pounds of but- 
nd that in the closed barn was 
pounds of milk, containing 
pounds of butter-fat. Accord- 
Qgty nder the open-shed system, 
tne ; a total increase for the peri- 
lered, about 80 days, of 2,732.2 

milk and 97.74 pounds of 
t, or an average for each cow 
sounds of milk and 4.65 pounds 

r-fat. The total number of 
compared under each system 

and the average time was 

) days. Calculations from these 

‘Ur indicate that there was an av- 
ffage monthly increase of 48 pounds 
of 1 and 1.7 pounds of butter-fat 
T cow while stabled in the open 






pour f 


largely a matter of personal 


Preference for the farmer to determine 
under hich 


system, open shed or 








closed dairy barn, it is most profitable 
for him to maintain his dairy cows, 
the specialists conclude. Previously it 
has been the almost universal prac- 
tice of dairymen to keep their cows 
in closed barns, altho in recent years 
the open shed has gained considerable 
popularity. An investigation conduct- 
ed among Illinois dairymen emphasized 
the labor-saving feature of the open 
shed as its special point of commenda- 
tion. The Maryland agricultural ex- 
periment station reports from similar 
investigations that the open shed is 
desirable because it is cheap, it in- 
volves less labor, it favors the better 
conservation of the manure, it keeps 
the cows cleaner, it provides a better 
supply of fresh air and light, while it 
does not result in the animals horning 
or butting one another. The Pennsyl- 
vania agricultural experiment station 
verifies the above, and reports that 
cows kept in open sheds have keener 
appetites and consume more roughage 
than those kept in stables, altho the 
milk yield of the outdoor animals de- 
creased more rapidly each winter than 
that of the cows stabled inside. More 
bedding was required outside, but less 
labor was necessary to keep the cows 
clean. Sudden changes in the temper- 
ature caused a larger decrease in milk 
yield in the case of the outside group. 

Further information along the line 
of the investigations may be had from 
Bulletin 736, “The Open Shed Com- 
pared With the Closed Barn for Dairy 
Cows,” which is now available for gen- 
eral distribution—United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Remarks—In considering the above, 
our readers should remember that the 
Maryland winter is far milder than the 
Iowa winter.—Editor. 





Soy Beans With Corn for Silage 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Is there any advantage in sowing 
cowpeas or soy beans with corn which 
is to go into the silo? Which would 
you prefer, cowpeas or soy beans? How 
much would you sow per acre in con- 
nection with corn?” 

Under corn belt conditions soy beans 
are unquestionably superior to cow- 
peas for planting with corn for silage. 
We suggest using about eight pounds 
of soy beans seed per acre, preferably 
planting with planter attach- 
ment to the corn planter. However, 
fairly good results can be secured sim- 
ply by mixing the beans and corn to- 
gether in-the same planter box. 


Those Iowa men who have tried this 
plan seem to be fairly well satisfied, 
tho they really have very little means 
of knowing how much good soy 


a bean 


just 


beans have done them, and therefore 
are not overly enthusiastic. It is too 
bad that very little careful experi- 


mental work has been done along this 
line. It is our observation that the to- 
tal yield from a mixture of soy beans 
and corn is very little different than 
the total yield of corn alone. However, 
we figure that under conditions where 
the soy beans make a fair growth, they 
add as much protein to each acre of 
corn silage as is contained in 100 to 
150 pounds of oil meal or cottonseed 
meal. In other words, by growing soy 
beans with the silage, we believe that 
the average dairyman can get along 
with from one-half to a ton less oil 
meal or cottonseed meal than other- 
wise would be the case. 





How Age of Cow Affects Test 
of Milk 


It is commonly believed that the test 
of a cow’s milk increases in fat as she 
grows older. Some recent studies at 
the Delaware Agricultural College in- 
dicate that there is no correlation. In 
al, 104 records made by 86 cows were 
studied, the cows ranging in age from 
18 months to 14 years. The fat varied 
from 3.25 to 7 per cent, but age seemed 
to have little influence upon this vari- 
ation. 








to the user. 


that will give you genuine service. 
money can buy. 


for you right away. 


own cost, 


165 Broadway, New York. 








DE LAVAL 


The World’s Standard 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


What does that mean to you? 


It means that all over the world men who have had experience 
with separators and who pay little attention to “claims” and a great 
deal to “performance” have set up the De Laval in their minds as 
the “standard” cream separator—the machine embodying the high- 
est type of separator construction and rendering the best service 


It means that the De Laval has more attempted “copies” 
any other machine. No “makeshift” copy of De Laval construction 
or design, however, has ever been able to copy De Laval efh- 
ciency or to give De Laval service and satisfaction. 


It means that if you buy a De Laval you will get a machine 
That you will get the cleanest 
skimming, easiest turning, longest wearing cream separator that 


Order your De Laval now and let it begin saving cream 
Remember that a De Laval may be 
bought for cash or on such liberal terms as to save its 
See the local De Laval agent, or, if you don’t 
know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
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29 E. Madison St., ‘go. 
OVER 2,325,000 DE LAVALS IN DAILY USE, 
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Don’t spend your money on ANY silo before writing 
for a set of our popular silo blue prints. Absolute- 


ree—yours for the 


ng. 
etady them. Tells you all you should know 
about silos and their construction. 
all abeut the new Champion method of con- 
struction that is different from all others. 
most useful, valuable, soundly prac- 

The silo of 
ed By silo engineers of nation- 

hanical triumph for the farmer 
who wants to save his crop for winter feed. 
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20,000 Gabel 
Forceps sold. 
Ref. First Nat. 
Bank, Hawkeye. 
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GABEL’S latest improved (2 sizes in one) Pig FORCEPS with patent 
spring cable loop. Deposit $5.50 


in your bank 
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‘BALL¢)B 


The Faith of 
Ten Million People 


proclaims “ Ball-Band™ the greatest foot- 
wear in the world. Back of this faith is the 
supreme quality which only our workmen 
know how to build into a rubber boot or 
We've made it the best that brains 
and money can produce. Ten million wear- 
ers and over sixty thousand dealers year in 
and year out stick to and believe in “Ball- 


shoe. 


Band.” 


Our own special vacuum process by which 
the rubber is forced into the fabric gives ad- 
ditional endurance for which “Ball-Band” 
is noted. You get the lowest cost per day's 
There is “Ball-Band” 


Rubber Footwear to meet the needs of every 


wear in “Ball-Band.” 


member of your family. 


Ask your dealer for “Ball-Band.” Be sure 
to look for the Red Ball before you buy. 


If your dealer is not able to supply you promptly 
with the particular type of ‘‘Ball-Band” Boots or 
Arctics you desire, we can only ask you to be 
Many of our boys in France are wearing 
“Ball-Band’”’ Rubber Boots and Arctics. 
we are doing our utmost to supply, as quickly and 
as fully as possible, the wants of “Ball-Band” 


patient. 


wearers at home. 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
Mishawaka, Ind. 
“The House That Pays Millions for Quality’’ 


338 Water Street 
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‘WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


ISSUED BY THE 
UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 
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““ Highest quality— 
= Galvanized 


Tanks, Roofing, Spouting, and all exposed sheet metal work 


marks 


t indicates that ¢ oF 
Plates are specially adapted 


pollo 


oofing Products 


rem Afford best protection obtainable from fire, 
»».- lightning and storms. Durable=rust-resistant. 


Made from APOLLO-KrYsTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets—the 
highest quality Galvanized Sheets manufactured for ¢ ulverta, Silos, 
Look for the Keystone added below regular trade 
sper Steel is used. Sold by leading dealers, Keystone Copper Steel Roofing Tin 
for residences and public buildings. Send for free “Better Buildings booklet. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A 
Don’t allow the weather to ruin an 
advertised sale. The use of a tent 
holds your crowd together, keeps them 
within range of the auctioneer’s voice 
and you get MUCH better results. 
Write for prices 
Everything in Tents, Awnings, 
Waterproof Covers for Stacks, 
Machines, Horses, etc. 


PEORIA TENT & AWNING CO. 
114 S. Washington St. PEORIA, ILL. 











shipped direct from mills te you 


FIR LUMBE » RED CKRPAK SHINGLES 
Send 


end x r bill for our money eaving prices 
LANSDOWN, Bex 909.N, Everett, Wash. 





Helps Your Hogs 
Saves You Work 
Don’t spend your time these busy 
days chopping ice in your hog trough- be- 
sides chilled, icy water isn’t for your 
bogs, and makes them eat more feed. 


IDEAL Hoc WatereR 


turnishes your hogs a constantsupply of clean 
unshilied water.” IDEALS are built com: 


pact-trough is inside, not 
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Baby Beef Rations 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT am going to feed fifty head of 
calves, which now average about 450 
pounds each. | have about ninety tons 
of silage, five acres of shredded fod- 
der, plenty of good oat straw and 2,100 
bushels of corn. I have no hay. Would 
you advise me to buy hay at prices I 
would have to pay on the market? I 
will have no blue grass pasture for 
these calves next summer. My idea 
is to feed them for about eight months, 
pushing them along as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Under these conditions what 
would you advise me to feed? When 
should I stop feeding silage if at all? 
I also have 2,500 bushels of oats. Would 
you advise feeding any oats? Would 
you advise shelling the corn or grind- 
ing corn, cob and all? Would it bea 
profitable investment to build a shed 
in which to feed the silage, or can it 
be fed all right out in the open?” 

Our correspondent has a great abun- 
dance of silage to carry these calves 
thru, but is just a little short of corn. 
Moreover, he has no hay. In a case of 
this sort, we would advise feeding 
more silage than is ordinarily desir- 
able, and would suggest during the 
eight months feeding period an aver- 
age daily ration of about 15 pounds of 
silage, 10 pounds of corn, 2 pounds of 
cottonseed meal or oil meal, together 
with what straw these calves will eat. 
A ration of this type will not produce 
as heavy gains as when more corn and 
less silage are fed. Also there is often 
some advantage in adding at least two 
or three pounds of alfalfa or clover 
hay to the average daily ration. But 
with hay at present prices we would be 
a little uncertain as to whether or not 
it would pay to buy any. With a ra- 
tion as suggested our correspondent 
should be able to get average daily 
gains of one and three-quarters to two 
pounds. 

During the first two or three months 
of the feeding period it might be a 
good plan to feed considerable oats in 
connection with the corn, especially if 
the oats are worth less than one-half 
as much per bushel as corn. It doesn't 
make a great deal of difference how 
the corn is fed, provided there are hogs 
to follow. If there are no hogs to fol- 
low, we would certainly advise grind- 
ing the corn. 

Even toward the close of the feeding 
period we would not take the silage en- 
tirely out of the ration. We would 
reduce the amount considerably, and 
during the last month would suggest 
an average daily ration of about 5 
pounds of silage, 14 pounds of corn 
and 2.5 pounds of cottonseed meal or 
oil meal. 

We rather doubt if it will be worth 
while for our correspondent to build 
a shed especially for sheltering the 
cattle while feeding silage. We feel 
that a matter of this sort is best de- 
cided by a man who is on the spot and 
knows all the conditions. 





An Iowa correspondent writes: 

have a load of spring calves aver- 
aging around 500 pounds, that I would 
like to feed for the June market I 
have plenty of good clover hay, ground 
corn and cob meal, and can get cot- 
tonseed meal at $67 a ton and oil meal 
at $65 a ton. What ration should I 

feed, and what gains can I expect?” 
We would suggest an average daily 
ration of 13 or 14 pounds of corn and 
cob meal, two or three pounds of clo- 
ver hay, and two pounds of oil meal. 
In the beginning, we would of course 
use 5 to 10 pounds of clover hay, to- 
gether with what other miscellaneous 
rough feeds may be on hand, and would 
restrict the grain ration to perhaps 4 
or 5 pounds of corn and half a pound 
of oil meal However, Wwe would in- 
crease according to the appetites of 
the calves, and°toward the close of the 
winter would expect to have them on 
an average daily ration of close to 15 
pounds of corn and cob meal, together 
with only 1 or 2 pounds of clover hay 
and 2 or 3 pounds of oil meal. We 
would give a preference to the oil meal 
at 65 a ton over the cottonseed meal 
at 67 a ton. On a ration of this type 
we weuld expect average daily gains 


| of around 2.25 pounds. 














At the Iowa 
station several years ago, with a ra- 
tion of this sort, in bringing 385-pound 
calves up to 850 pounds in weight, 
they secured 100 pounds of gain for 
600 pounds of corn and cob meal, 80 
pounds of oil meal and 90 pounds of 
clover hay. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Please suggest a ration for some 
fancy 550-pound calves. I have corn 
at $1.25 per bushel, oats at 60 cents, 
oil meal at $60 per ton, and alfalfa at 
$15 per ton. Should the corn be fed 
broken, sliced, shelled, ground alons 
or ground with the cob? What gains 
can I expect? Should the calves be 
vaccinated again for black-leg?” 

We suggest pushing these calves 
along as rapidly as possible, with the 
idea in mind of marketing them some 
time next June at around 900 to 1,000 
pounds in weight. With this objeci in 
mind we would get them up as soon as 
practical to an average daily ration of 
around 10 or 12 pounds of eorn, 2 or 3 
pounds of oil meal and 4 or 5 pounds 
of alfalfa hay. Early in the feeding 
period it might be a good plan to feed 
3 or 4 pounds of oats as a substitute 
for an equal amount of corn. With 
hogs to follow, it does not make very 
much difference whether the corn is 
fed broken, sliced, shelled, ground, or 
ground with the cob. Without hogs to 
follow, we would certainly grind either 
with or without the cob. There is 
some reason for believing that it prays 
bigger to grind for baby beeves than 
it does for older cattle. However, the 
experiments conducted by the various 
stations along this line are not so very 
conclusive. If our correspondent push- 
es these calves, he can expect average 
daily gains of around 2.25 pounds 

Unless there has been bother with 
black-leg in our correspondent’s com- 
munity in recent years, we would be 
inclined to take a chance, and not vac- 
cinate unless symptoms of the trouble 
appear. 


Barley Versus Corn for Sows 


A South Dakota 
writes: 

“I am wondering whether to feed my 
pregnant gilts this winter on corn in 
connection with tankage, or barley in 
connection with tankage. A good qual- 
ity of No. 3 corn is worth about $1.25 
per bushel. Barley is worth 75 cents 
per bushel and costs 5 cents per bushel 
to grind; tankage is $5.20 per cwt.. and 
oats are 65 cents per bushel.” 

With ground barley at 80 cents per 
bushel, we roughly estimate that corn 
would have to sell for $1.10 per bushel 
or less in order to compete with the 
barley. We are rather inclined to ad- 
vise our correspondent to feed his av- 
erage gilt about one-fifth of a pound 
of tankage daily, together with enough 
ground barley to keep in good flesh. 

The Iowa station at Ames is carry- 
ing on some experiments this winter, 
comparing corn with barley for brood 
sows. The results are not yet avail- 
able, and in the foregoing discussion 
we have gone on the assumption that 
ground barley is worth about 90 per 
cent as much as corn, pound for pound 
which is the relative value as indicated 
by the experiments now availabl« 





correspondent 





Wintering Cow Ration 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How should I feed forty Angus 
cows this winter? They will have 
plenty of shredded fodder, silage and 
mixed hay. How much cottonseed meal 
shou'd they have, and would it be eco 
nomical to feed any other concel 
trates?” 

At the Illinois station they se ired 
excellent results in the wintering of 
beef cows by feeding an average (aly 
of 16 pounds of corn silage, 10 pounds 
of oat straw, and 4 pounds of clover 
hay. At the Pennsylvania station they 
have secured good results with an 4 
erage daily ration of about 60 pounds 
of corn silage and a pound of cotton 
seed meal. We do not know how mut! 
our correspondent has of his variots 
roughages, but are inclined to advisé 
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him to use an average daily ration of 
about 25 pounds of silage, 10 pounds 
of shredded fodder or mixed hay and a 
pound of cottonseed meal or oil meal. 
We would not regard it-as economical 
to feed anything further in the way of 
concentrates other than a pound of 


cottonseed meal or oil meal. 


To Sell the Silage or to Feed 
It to Steers 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 





“! have about sixty tons of silage, 
made out of corn that would have gone 


elve or fifteen bushels per acre. I 
sell this silage for $8 a ton. 


tw 
can 


How- 


ever, I am thinking of getting twenty 


head of cattle and feeding them for 90 
r 100 days on an average daily ration 
of forty pounds of silage, ten pounds 
of shelled corn and 
pounds of hay. What gains should cat- 
tle make on such a ration? Corn is 
$1.50 per bushel, alfalfa or clover hay 
is $25 a ton, cottonseed meal is $65 a 
ton. I have thirty fall shotes weighing 
about fifty pounds, which can follow 
the cattle. I would rather feed the sil- 
age to cattle in case I thought I could 
realize at least $8 a ton out of it.” 

At the Iowa station at Ames, several 
winters ago, they fed one lot of 1,000- 
pound feeders on a ration almost iden- 
tical to that suggested by our corre- 
spondent. The average daily ration 
was 40 pounds of silage, 11.7 pounds of 
shelled corn, 2 pounds of oil meal and 
1.6 pounds of alfalfa hay. These steers 
gained an average of 2.8 pounds daily, 
and required for a hundred pounds of 
gain 416 pounds of shelled corn, 71 
pounds of oil meal, 1,423 pounds of sil- 
age and 57 pounds of alfalfa hay. With 
prices as mentioned by our correspond- 
ent, the cost of a hundred pounds of 
gain would be about $19.90. For each 
100 pounds of gain put on the steers 
in the lowa experiment, the hogs se- 
cured in the droppings the equivalent 
of 23 pounds of shelled corn and 2.3 
pounds of tankage. 

Of course we do not know what the 
future holds in store for the cattle 
market, and do not know what price 
our correspondent will have to pay for 
feeders. If he pays $10 for a fairly 
good class of 900-pound feeder steers 
the chances are that he will have to 
sell his steers, 100 days later, after 
feeding them a ration of the type indi- 
cated, for somewhere between $13.50 
and $14 per cwt., in order to realize $8 
a ton for his sale and full pay for the 
feeds. If the manure is worth 
anything to our correspondent, we 
should rather think that he would be 


« 


other 


three or four 





inclined to take the chance and feed | 


the cattle rather than sell his silage at 
$8 a ton. 





Hog Ration 


\ Nebraska correspondent writes: 
| have 100 head of stock pigs that 
will weigh 80 to 100 pounds. What 
would be the best ration for them? I 
buy all of my feed. Corn is $1.50 per 
bushel; 60 per cent tankage, $120 per 
ton; ground barley, $1.15 per bushel; 


wheat shorts, $1.65 per cwt.; wheat 
bran, $1.53 per cwt.; oats, 78 cents 
per bushel; alfalfa, $30 per ton; oil 
meal, $70 per ton. If wheat shorts are 
to be fed would you suggest giving in 
a self-feeder or making a slop?” 


} 


With all of the other feeds so high, 
Shorts at $1.65 per cwt. sound very at- 
tractive. The quality of the shorts we 
t been getting this year. however, 


nave 





has been so poor that we are not so 
ent iastic as we might be. We would 
roughly estimate that it will take 400 
Pounds of wheat shorts to produce as 
much in the way of gains as 300 pounds | 
of rn. Moreover, there is so much 
fit n the wheat shorts as now man- 
uactured that the hogs will not gain 
So rapidly on wheat shorts as on corn. 
But after everything has been said 
&gainst the shorts that can be, the fact 
remains that at $1.65 per cwt. they are 


ttractive. We are inclined to 
vise our correspondent to feed his 
£s shorts from one self-feeder and 
e from another, and in addition 
t that he give a full feed of ear 





Corn twice daily. 
Our correspondent may find that the 
— f shorts will soon be raised on 


a point where he can not afford 
to feed them. If the shorts go above $2 
ber cwt., we suggest that he depend 
altogether on corn and tankage, feed- 
ing the corn from one self-feeder and 
the tankage from another. There is 
hot much choice between corn at $1.50 








per bushel and ground barley at $1.15. 
We would be inclined, however, to give 
a slight preference to the corn at these 
prices. 


Feed for a Hundred Pounds 
of Hog Gain 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Do you have any figures showing 
how much corn and tankage are re- 
quired to bring a 100-pound hog up to 
200 pounds, and up to 250 pounds? The 
corn and tankage are to be self-fed.” 

On self-feeders of corn and tankage 
in the dry lot, the chances are that 
with hogs of good, growthy type it re- 
quires about 280 pounds of corn and 
60 pounds of tankage per 100 pounds 
of gain to bring an increase from a 
weight of 100 to 150 pounds. From 150 
to 200 pounds it seems to require, per 
100 pounds of gain, about 380 pounds 
of corn and 45 pounds of tankage. From 
200 to 250 pounds, it seems to require, 
per 100 pounds of gain, about 460 
pounds of corn and 30 pounds of tank- 
age. The tendency with hogs that are 








hand-fed is to make rather less eco- 
nomical gains during the early part of 
the feeding period, but possibly more 
economical gains during the latter 
part. We do not mean by this state- 
ment, however, that hogs should be 
started on self-feeders and finished 
hand-fed. 


Gluten Feed for Hogs 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“What are the results of the experi- 
ments of the feeding of gluten feed to 
hogs?” 

Gluten feed seems to be somewhat 
better adapted to cattle than to hogs. 
At the Iowa station at Ames, one lot of 
pigs on rape pasture required 341 
pounds of corn per 100 pounds of gain. 
Another lot of pigs on rape pasture re- 
quired 372 pounds of gluten per 100 
pounds of gain. The corn pigs gained 
slightly more rapidly than the gluten 
pigs, and 100 pounds of corn seemed 
to have a slightly greater feeding value 
than 100 pounds of gluten. Corm and 
tankage pigs required, for 100 pounds 








of gain, 309 pounds of corn and 40 
pounds of tankage, whereas gluten and 
tankage pigs required, for 10@ pounds 
of gain, 330 pounds of gluten and 67 
pounds of tankage. The rate of gain 
daily was 1.25 pounds for the corn and 
tankage pigs and .86 of a pound for 
the gluten and tankage pigs. During 
the war, prices were such that it oc- 
casionally paid to feed gluten to hogs. 





Buckwheat as Feed 


An Illinéis correspondent writes 

“T have two hundred bushels of 
buckwheat, which I thought of grind- 
ing and feeding to steers in place of oil 
meal or cottonseed meal, which is 
hard to get. What is the relative feed- 
ing value of buckwheat compared to 
oil meal?” 

We can not understand why anyone 
should wish to feed buckwheat to ani- 
mals with prices as they prevail to- 
day. The Chicago market recently 
quoted buckwheat at $3.50 to $3.85 per 
ewt. Jf our correspondent can get any- 
thing over $2.25 per cwt. for his buck- 
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BLATCHFORD’S. 
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T is not surprising that thou- 
sandsof farmersand dairymen have 
stopped using milk in raising their 

calves. Thorough tests have proved conclusively that 
they can raise healthy, vigorous, well-developed calves 
toearly maturityon BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL 
at less than half of what it costs them to use milk. 


Blatchtord’s 


Calf Meal 


is a complete milk substitute con- 
taining in correct proportions all the food 
elements necessary for the proper de- 


There is nothing “just as good” as 
It is the original complete milk 
Has been used successfully in America 
for 38 years. More calves are raised on Blatchford’s 
than on all other calf meals combined. 


In the United States alone 
more than 1,000,000 calves 
were raised on Blatchford’s 


Whether you are raising heifer calves 
for your dairy herd, or raising beef, you need 
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calves and bigger profits. It means earlier matur- 
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rtainly would advise him 
the proceed 


wheat, we ct 
to sell it and 
oil meal or cottonseed meal 


buy with 






In composition, buckwheat is much 
more like corn than it is like oil meal 
or cottonseed meal. It is only a little 
richer in protein than corn, and is not 
quite rich in starch. However, the 
difference in ither respect is not 
great Experiments with hogs indi- 
cate that it takes about 110 pounds of 


buckwheat to equal in feeding value 


100 pounds of corn. 





Steer Feeding Problem 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I am feeding forty head of steers 
averaging 975 pounds. I have plenty 
of silage and straw, five acres of corn 
fodder d seven tons of alfalfa hay. 
I can buy oil meal at $60.75 per ton, 
cottonseed meal at $62.20 per ton end 
new corn at $1.25 to $1.30 per bushel 
Should I buy ojl meal or cottonseed 
meal? Does it pay to feed much corn 
with silage and oil meal or cottonseed 
meal? What would you think of oats 
with two per cent of wheat in 
them at 62 cents a bushel?” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
use as a base for his steer ration forty 
tto fifty pounds of silage, two or three 
pounds of oi] meal, and two or three 
pounds of alfalfa hay, working in the 
straw and corn fodder as convenient. 
With oil meal at $60.75 and 38 per cent 
protein cottonseed 2 


a} ¢ 
avout 


meal at $62.20, we 
would give the preference to the oil 
meal It is an open question as to 
whether it will pay to feed much corn 
at $1.25 to $1.30. If corn remains this 
low in price, we are inclined to think 
that it may pay, after the steers get 
on feed a couple of months, to add 
three or four pounds of corn to the 
ration, and gradually increase to as 
much as eight or ten pound 





Ss of corn. 


The matter of feeding corn should be 
left to the future. For the present we 
would depend chiefly on the silage and 
oil me Oats at 62 cents per bushel 
may | vorth while considering as a 
partial substitute for corn. We would 
not consider them at this price as a 
substitute for oil meal or cottonseed 
meal 


Hogs to Follow Steers on a 
Heavy Silage Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes 

“M zg which have been follow 
ing steers fed an average daily four 
pounds of oil meal and ) po O 
oat ther with silage i taken 
sick, and most of them will d iam 
going » feed these steers some corn 
later and wonder if | should get 
some more hors.” 

Stec ed a heavy silage ration with 
only a tle corn do not pas » very 
much f 1 thru the manure for the 
hogs \t the Iowa station steers on 


an average daily ration of 51 pounds 
of silage, 3.3 | shelled corn 
and 2.5 pounds of oil meal, passed thru 
enough feed into the manure so that 
100 pounds of gain on the 


pounds of 


steers the hogs secured the equivalent 
of 6 pounds of corn and 3.2 pounds of 
tankag: llowing other steers 


Hogs fe 


fed ar erage daily of 15 to 18 pounds 
‘of com cured in the manure the 
equ t of about 40 pounds of corn 
sand 4 iis of tankage r each 100 
poun { steer gains. T) <sood which 
hogs ut of the ste nanure is 
almo directly propor nal o the 
jamour corn in the r Silage- 
fed steers will occasionally pass some 
corn, hogs do not ordinarily get 


out of ma 


much good passed by 
steers i exclusively on silage 

s Iti pay our correspondent to buy 
some more hogs to follow his teers, 
pbut » is not near the necessity for 
it tha re would be if he were feed- 
ing te or more pounds of corn per 


steer 


Wintering Bull Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“Il have a two-year-old full-blooded 
y ll which I have been unable 


would 
pounds 


LrOowW as 


rapidly us I 
weighs 1,350 





‘ie now 


Just it would you suggest feeding 
him ave corn, Oats, oil meal, bran 
and mixed hay.” 

We suggest that our correspondent 





&% put this bull on an 


average 





daily iin ration of about seven 
pour corn, four pounds of oats 
and ft pounds of oil meal, together 


with what mixed hay he cares for. Our 
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EEDING wormy animals is wasting food. They eat 


more but they do not thrive. 


Every farmer wants to be up to the limit of production 


now while the hungry world is calling for food. 
Make every pound of feed you feed do its whole duty. 


Drive out the worms and condition your stock for 
growth, for work—for beef, mutton and pork, by feeding 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. 


Eliminate Waste and Increase Production 


Condition your cows for calving by feeding Dr. Hess 
Then feed it regularly to in- 
It lengthens the milking period. 


Stock Tonic before freshing. 
crease the flow of miik. 


It means healthy, thrifty animals free from worms. 
Tonics to improve the appetite, Laxatives for the bowels, Vermifuges 
to expel worms, Aids for digestion, ingredients which have a favor- 
able action on the liver and kidneys. 


The dealer in your town will sell you Dr. Hess Stock Tonic ac- 


cording to your needs and refund your money if it does not do wh: 


is claimed. 
cow or steer, to start with. 
animals thrive. 


Buy 2 lbs. for each average hog, 5 lbs. for each hors: 
Feed as directed and see how you: 


Why pay the peddier twice my price? 
25-Ib. pail, $2.25; 100-Ib. drum, $7.50 


Except in the far West, South and Canada. 
Smaller packages in proportion 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 








>. 
correspondent may add as much bran | pounds, one-fourth of a pound of western edge of the corn belt, v 
to this ration as he thinks advisable. age daily is ordinarily about right, severe drouths are to be ex] 


Bran is one of the safest feeds we have 
but it is ordinarily rather high-priced 
in proportion to its food value. 


When to Stop Feeding Tankage 
4 Missouri correspondent writes: 
advisable to feed a protein 
corn after hogs weigh 





“Is it 
supplement to 
200 pounds?” 

Of course 
prices, but 


much depends on relative 
with prices as they now 
prevail, and as they generally prevail 
in the corn belt, it pays to feed tank- 
age or a similar protein supplement up 
to the time the hogs weigh about 240 
pounds each. A hog has the most acute 
need for a feed of this sort from wean- 
ing time up to 175 pounds in weight. 
Under some price conditions it may 
not pay to feed tankage after hogs 
weigh 175 pounds, but with conditions 
as they generally prevail, it pays to 
continue feeding some tankage until a 
weight of 240 pounds is reached. While 
the hog is growing from 175 to 240 





100 to 175 pounds, one- 


whereas from 
, daily is more 


half pound « 
nearly correc 


tankage 


Kafir Silage 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 
“Will kafir or cane silage cause milk 


cows to shrink in their milk flow? The 
particular silage under consideration 
was put into the silo after having re- 

ed a pretty hard frost However, 


How does 
teed- 
acre with 


cr \ 
ple nty of wa mwas added 
kafir and cane silage compare in 
ng value per ton and per 
corn silage?” 
the Kansas station with both 
milk cows and beef cattle indicate that 
kafir silage is practically equal to or- 
dinary corn silage. Under the same 
conditions cane silage is almost but 
not quite equal to either kafir or corn 
silage. 

In the corn belt proper, corn has a 
decided advantage over either cane or 
kafir for silage purposes, but on the 


Tests a 


about one year in three, 
kafir will yield more food 


acre on the average than corn. 


valu 





Fail Pig Ration 
An Illinois corre write 
“What would be the best ra 


spondent 








fall pigs this > IT have 
twenty-five, and have corn, oa 
barley, which I could grind if g 
would pay. Tankage is a lit 


$100 per ton. Would it be all ri 
let them have free access to co! 
tankage, or would it be better t 
a slop of corn, oats and barley 
At the Iowa station, at Ames 
have secured splendid results f 
eral years past by allowing thei! 
pigs to eat all the shelled corn 
want from one self-feeder and a 
tankage they want from 
there is any question about these 
not getting enough water, wé 
feding them in addition 
ground corn, oats and barley 
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daily. The slop will insure their get- 
ting plenty of water. By feeding on 
eself-teeders of corn and tankage, the 
lowa station has been able to bring 
pigs weighing about 60 pounds the first 
of January to a weight of a little over 
200 pounds some time in April. 





7 










Steer Ration 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“In your opinion would it be profit- 

le to feed yearling steers some corn 
in addition to a ration of silage and 
cottonseed meal? The corn will cost 
about $1.45 a bushel. The problem is 
whether to feed the steers on silage 
and cottonseed meal alone or to add 
corn.” 

If we could be sure that the fat cat- 
tle market would be as good as it was 
early in December, we would be very 
much inclined to advise our corre- 
spondent to feed considerable corn in 
addition to his silage and cottonseed 
meal. However, there is a real chance 
that the market will be rather weak 
this winter, and we would be rather 
hesitant about feeding much corn at 
$1.45 a bushel. If the cattle market 
still looks fairly good in February, and 
corn is not too high, our correspondent 
might start feeding three or four 
pounds of corn per steer daily, and 
gradually increase it to as high as ten 
or twelve pounds. 

During the past two or three years a 
number of our experiment stations 
have secured very good gains by feed- 
ing an average daily ration of forty to 
fifty pounds of silage, two or three 
pounds of alfalfa or clover hay, and 
two or three pounds of cottonseed meal 
or oil meal. Steers fed on a ration of 
this sort have made almost as good 
gains as those fed quite heavily on 
corn, and often they have sold within 


EE Et ie 





25 cents per cewt. of the steers fed 
quite largely on corn. As long as our | 
correspondent has plenty of silage and 


cottonseed meal, we are just a little 
inclined to advise him to go slow on 
the feeding of much corn until the 
trend of the cattle market becomes | 
more clearly apparent, some time in | 
the late winter. 





Corn and Cob Meal for Hogs 


A Minnesota subscriber writes: 

“| would like to know whether corn 
and cob meal is injurious for fattening | 
hogs. Would it be beneficial for brood | 
sows?” H 

Several years ago, at the Iowa sta- 
tion, they fed corn and cob meal in 
comparison with ear corn. The hogs 
on ear corn made more rapid and more 
economical gains than the hogs on 
corn and cob meal. It is a general 
principle in the fattening of hogs that 
any additional fiber in the ration slows 
up the rate and econumy of gain. 

Corn and cob meal is somewhat bet- 
ter for brood sows than for fattening 
Nevertheless, even for brood 
sows we would prefer ear corn to corn 
and cob meal, and especially so if the 
sows have access to clover or alfalfa 
hay 


‘ Calf Ration 


hogs 








An Illinois correspondent writes: } 
“We are feeding a carload of grade 
Angus calves which now weigh about } 
600 pounds, and which we wish to get | 
| 








3 
se ready for an early summer market. At 
re present the average daily ration is 
about eight pounds of ground ear corn, 
half a pound of oil meal, fifteen pounds | 
of corn silage, and all the clover hay | 
they will eat. They do not seem to | 
care much for the hay, and do not | 
clean up the silage very well since we 
have increased the amount of corn 
Would you advise oil meal or cotton- 
seel meal? About what average daily 
oT gains may we expect?” 
It must ‘be remembered that the 
: fattening of calves is a good bit like 
“ the fattening of hogs. One can not 
rie expect to use any very large amount 
mi of silage or hay to advantage. If our 
; Correspondent wishes to get these 
a Calves in really good flesh for the early 
; Summer market, he will have to plan | 
as ; On an average daily ration of ten to | 
il twelve pounds of ground ear corn, two | 
—_ Pounds of oil meal or cottonseed meal, | 
ne not more than eight pounds of silage, | 
" and not more than three or four pounds | 
a of clover hay. During the next month | 
ten or so these calves may consume more 


hay and Silage than this to advantage, 
but by spring we doubt if the average 











calf will be eating more than five 
pounds of silage and two pounds of 
hay. The bulk of the experiments in- 
dicate that for calves oil meal has a 
considerable advantage over cotton- 
seed meal. If our correspondent feeds 
as heavily on grain as has been indi- 
cated in the foregoing, he should be 
able to secure average daily gains of 
a little more than two pounds. 





Brood Sow Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Would you advise self-feeding brood 
sows? What feeds could we use in 
combination with corn? We have-oats 
at 63 cents a bushel and barley at 88 
cents, oil meal at $70 a ton and 60 per 
cent tankage at $112. I had thought 
of grinding the oats and barley to- 
gether and mixing with a protein con- 
centrate, and feeding the mixture dry 
in a self-feeder.” 

Brood sows are likely to get a little 
too fat if put on self-feeders. This 
difficulty may be avoided, however, by 
mixing considerable ground alfalfa 
with the grain. Our correspondent 
might try a mixture of equal parts of 
ground barley, ground oats and ground 
alfalfa, varying the proportions ac- 
cording to whether the sows are too 
thin or too fat. 

Under ordinary conditions about as 
cheap and practical a brood sow ration 





as any is one-fourth of a pound of 
tankage per sow daily, together with 
about three and a half to four pounds 
of corn, or whatever is necessary to 
keep them in the flesh desired. Barley 
and oats are selling on a basis which 
makes them more competitive with 
corn this year than usual, and many 
of our readers will no doubt find it 
advisable to use considerable barley 
and oats as a substitute for corn. In 
most cases, however, it will be advis- 
able to feed at least one-fifth of a 
pound of tankage per sow daily. 





Meat Meal Versus Tankage 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“What is the difference in feeding 

value between 60 per cent protein 
tankage and 60 per cent protein meat 
meal when fed to fattening hogs in 
self-feeders?” 

Both feeding experiments and stud- 
ies into the method of manufacture 
lead to the conclusion that meat meal 
and tankage are practically the same 
product. One of our big packing com- 
panies started out by calling his meat 
by-product “tankage,”’ whereas anoth- 
er one chose the term “meat meal.” 
It is a pity that we should have differ- 
ent names for the same product. The 
term “tankage’” seems to be in rather 
more customary use, however, than 
“meat meal.” 





DRY DIP YOUR HOGS 


WITH THE 


For your lousy hogs, horses and poul- 
try simply sprinkleon the animals or 
in their sleeping quarters. A dry 
powder, no solutions, no dipping, no 
danger of colds or pneumonia. 
Aneffective lice and vermin destroy- 
er, a valuable disinfectant and de- 
odorant for household use. Conven- 
ient, economical and satisfactory. 
Sold bystandard dealers everywhere. 
A 25-pound pail will be sent prepaid 
for $3.60. Send for Free Sample and 
our new 48-page book on live stock. 
Mailed to you absolutely FREE. 


STANDARD CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
Dept.57 


Omaha. Neb. 
Mahere of the Famous Standard Hog Regulator 








Please mention this paper when writing, 


















Western Electric 
POWER ana 


~y Careful Buyers 





Get the plant that fits your needs. Don’t fit your needs 


to any particular plant. 


LIGHT 





Direct Connected 


A “bull-tongue” plow won't do good 
work in meadow land; neither can a 
strong arsenate spray be used on bud- 
ding trees. The right tool for the work 
—that’s the right idea! And it is this 
idea that’s behind our selling plan for 
electric plants. 


If a man has an engine, we are con- 
tent to sell him the necessary electrical 
equipment; no reason why he should 
buy another engine. If, however, he 
wants a complete plant, we offer him 
two kinds:—(1) the belted type where 
the engine is belted to the generator 
and is readily available to drive other 
machinery. (2) the direct connected 


There is a Western Electric man near you. 


type, with engine and generator built 
in one unit. 

We are not interested in selling any 
one particular type of plant. You can 
choose the one that will best serve 
your needs. 


And remember that the Western 
Electric Company with its forty years 
experience, offers you not alone its line 
of power and light plants, but its mo- 
tors, water system, milking machine 
as well as a complete line of electrical 
labor saving appliances for the home— 
all bearing the familiar trade mark, 
Western Electric, your guarantee of 
satisfaction. 


Mail the coupon for 


Booklet No.WSF-12, and we will tell him to get in touch with you. 





WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


814 Spruce Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
802 Farnam Street, Omaha, Neb. 
500 So. Clinton Street, Chicago, Hil. i P. 0. Address 


re ere eee ee en en ee = 


{| WESTERN ELECTRIC CO., Inc. 


| I want tc know more about your power and light outfits, 
i 80 please send your book No. WSF-12, “Power and Light.” 
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The Cream of 
63 Years Experience 


HERE are reasons why you will 

find better features in Rock Island 

Farm Tools Rock Island expe- 
rience dates back to the time when 
the West was still a wilderness. Gen- 
erations after generations have put 
Rock Island construction to hardest 
tests in actual field work. And with 
one improvement after another each 
machine has been built up to the 
highest known standard for efficiency. 


Better Plowing 


Forexample,in the Rock Island Gang 
Plow you get the famous “CTX” bot- jl 
toms which turn the furrow slices 
clear over—prevent air spaces from 
stopping moisture. One piece frame 
—extra high wheels. 


Easier Harrowing 


‘The Rock Island No. 35 Disc Harrow 
Gangs angie from the outcry ends in- 
stead of inner so that the bumpers ai- 
hump. This means that the gangs 
can run at different angles without 
climbing and cutting into each othes. 
Pressure is always constant. 


Even Spreading 


In (ie Great Western Spreader all 
four whee Is are under the load, The 


front wheels cut under for 

shortturning, thespreade 

turns in its own length 

Over 125,000 now in use. / cy, Pe 

Send | for Our Book ~S~ / 
Farm Tools 

on other tools in 

the Rock Island line. 

Now is time when 

you need good 

farm tools most. 


Rock island PlowCo. || FFCLGC 


£30 Second Avenue (The Ba A! Aap mtr Be 
Rock Istand, tit. Send for Tr rneter 
Corsleg 
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Prevent crop 
failure. Re- 
claim aban- 
doned land, 
Get my intro- 
Guctory offeron 


THE 


oe pd ae Farm Ditcher, Seswaser 
Book and Price: and Road Grad 
All-steel — Adjestabie Reversible—No a 
levers or yo to get out of fix, Cuts new farm 
ditches or cleans old ones to 4 feet dee p—- 

es roads—builds farm terraces, dykes 
and levees. Does work of 100 men. Every 
farm needs one. Send your name, 


Owensboro itcher & Grader Cu., inc. 
Box 558 Owensboro, Ky. 
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| canizing patches for inner tubes. 


| carefully and at once on cuts and punc- 








INEERING]| 


. W. DICKERSON 


to avail th 
ring and mechanics. 


Subscribers are invited 
answer tngulries on farm enginee 


‘ves of Mr. Dickerson’s expert knowledge. 


He will gladly 
d accompany all inquiries. 





A 3-cent stamp shou 











Conservation of Automobile Tires 


The rapidly increasing cost of auto- 
mobile tires has brought sharply to the 
attention of the motoring public the 
necessity for making their present 
tires go as far as possible. More care- 
ful driving and better care of tires are 


making a surprising increase in the 
mileage obtained. 
One of the best evidences of this 


movement is the tremendous increase 
in the sales of tire accessories, such as 
quick-repair outfits, vulcanizers, blow- 
out patches, tire gum or plastic, tire 
fillers, ete. The old tires are not 
“junked” so quickly this year, but are 
repaired if possible. It is estimated 
that the average saving which can be 
made by a careful and timely use of 
such accessories is about $5 per tire. 
If fully carried out by all drivers, this 
would mean an annual saving of about 
$25,000,000, rather a tidy sum to be put 
into Liberty bonds. 

Probably the most important one of 
these tire accessories is the seif-vul- 
These 
are quickly applied to a tear or punc- 
ture, and make a very effective tempo- 
rary repair. In fact, many experienced 
motorists never go to the expense of a 
regular vulcanizing or inner tube. 

Several accessories are sold for tak- 
ing care of temporary repairs of cas- 
ings. Tire gum, or plastic, if used 


tuers to the casing, will add hundreds 
of miles to the life of the casing. In- 
side sl or boots, are used for 
temporary repairs when a casing blows 
out or becomes weak, but the dam- 
aged place should be vulcanized at the 
first opportunity. Inside liners are 
used where a casing becomes so badly 
worn in several places that there is 
danger both of punctures and blow- 


eves, 


outs Various other accessories are 
valuable, but these named should be 
found in every driver’s repair kit. 


Weight of Tractor and Horse 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 





“Is there a formula for finding the 
er und | weight per square inch for a 
tractor Also, what is the ground 


weight per square inch of a 1,600-pound 
horse. and also of a 1,800-pound horse? 
If a 5,000-pound tractor has _ four 
wheels, the front being 8 inches wide 
and the rear 14 inches, which packs the 
ground more, the tractor or six 1,600- 
pound horses, each pulling the same 
load on the same soil?” 

There is no simple formula for work- 


ing this out, since it depends on so 
many different factors which vary with 
each different design of tractor, such 
as total weight, distribution, length of 
wheel base, relation of power and 
weight, height and place of attachment 
of draw-bar, speed, number and ar- 
rangement of wheels, diameter of | 
wheels, width, and so on. We are in- 
terested in the distribution of the trac- 


weight on the different wheels 
not so much when it is at rest as when 
it is pulling its normal load. In the or- 


tors 


dinary four-Wheeled tractor at rest, 
probably three-fourths of the weight is 
concentrated on the rear wheels; but 
when pulling the load, a much greater 
part of the weight is thrown on the 
rear wheels, as shown by the tendency 
of the front wheels to lift off the 
ground, and the ability of one short- 


coupled outfit to buck over backwards. 
Probably seven-eighths to nine-tenths 
of the total weight then comes on the 
rear wheels. 

The larger the diameter of the drive 
wheels, of course, the greater the cir- 
cumference which comes in contact 
with the soil, especially when the soil 
is somewhat soft and the wheel sinks 
down an inch or so. But even in such 
cases, the pressure is of course heavi- 
est at the lowest point and gradually 
decreases toward the edges. This is 





one of the great arguments in favor of 
the caterpillar type of driver, since in 
| this case they get a considerable length 
of straight bearing surface. 
| 





Something of the same difficulties 
| apply to finding the pressure a horse | 
exerts on the soil. Evidently the horse 
will have much more pressure on his 


hind feet when pulling a load than 
when standing still. Also, in raising 
his hind foot, while pulling the load 
the great bulk of his weight is thrown 
onto the other hind foot. It may be 
possibly nine-tenths of his whole 
weight. Who knows? Assuming that 
a 1,600-pound horse has a hoof six 
inches in diameter, and that some- 
times nine-tenths of the weight is on 
one foot, this would give a bearing 
surface of 28.25 inches and a pressure 
of about 57 pounds per square inch. In 
one tractor of the caterpillar type, the 
total weight is 3,175 pounds and the 
total bearing surface of the tracks is 
600 square inches, making the ground 
weight a little over 5 pounds per 
square inch. In a heavier machine of 
the same type the bearing pressure is 
just a trifle over 10 pounds per square 
inch. In a typical four-wheeled 12-25 
horse power tractor, weighing 5,200 
pounds, the drive wheels are 60 inches 
in diameter and 10 inches wide. As- 
suming that the bearing surface is 10 
inches long this would give a total 
bearing surface of 200 square inches. 
If nine-tenths of the weight is on the 
rear wheels, this would give a pres- 
sure of 23 pounds per square inch, tho 
of course the weight is somewhat 
greater at the lowest part of the wheel. 

This whole question is one which 
has had practically no scientific inves- 
tigation, and is one which is rather 
difficult to work out satisfactorily. The 
six 1,600-pound horses will probably 
pack certain small portions of the soil 
very much more than the tractor will; 
but the tractor effect is wider and 


makes a continuous track across the 
field. Hence any bad results are more 
noticeable. 


But the matter is not of as much 
practical importance as many people 
think. Experience has pretty definitely 





proved that the ordinary wheeled trac- 
tors for plowing or for working the 
ground when in proper shape, followed 
by a disk harrow, do not give trouble 
from packing with ordinary soils. But 
if you think your soil is likely to give 
trouble with packing, or if you insist 
on using the tractor for such work on 
the plowed soil as should be done by 
teams, caterpillar type will prob- 
ably give the best results. 


the 





Outlet for Pond 


A subscriber writes: 

“Tam writing you for suggestions as 
to the best method of fixing the starfti- 
pipe and filter for a stock pond, and 
also as to the best methods of keeping 
it from freezing. I am piping the wa- 
ter about 300 feet from the pond. If 
had thought of digging a well about 6 
feet in diameter and 3 feet deep, at 
the lowest place in the pond, and brick- 
ing it up, leaving a space 8 or 10 inch- 
es all around the brick. This space 
would be filled with small rocks, and 
the space inside the well would also 
be filled with rocks. Then I would ce- 
ment over the circle inside the bricks. 
Will this plan Keep the mud out and a 
good, steady flow of water coming? I 
should be very glad of any suggestions 
you can give me.” 

Our correspondent does not make it 
plain whether this standpipe is to take 
care of the overflow from the pond or 
simply to furnish a certain amount of 
water per day which is to be pumped 
for stock use. We judge that it is the 
later, however, as such a filtering de- 
vice will not take care of the water fast 
enough in case of a heavy storm. For 
this purpose it is hard to beat a wide, 
shallow concrete chute with a deep 
and wide wing-dam at the top and the 
outlet end well protected with an apron 
of concrete or large stones. The earth 
must be carefully puddled around the 
upper wing-dam to see that the water 
does not start to cut around or under 
the chute. 

If our correspondent has in mind a 
sump or well from which to pump wa- 
ter, we do not believe the plan will 
work satisfactorily. In the first place, 
it is too low and flat, and will soon be- 
come covered with mud or silt. See- 
ondly, the small stones placed around 
and in it will be absolutely of no value, 
and only in the way in cleaning it out 
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Hy, Tree- 


(Sprayer 
an Excellent 


‘ 


House Barn or Silo 


T won’t ‘‘work while 

you sleep’’ but it will 

be just the thing to do 

that titrenl painting job with 

on one of those fine, still, sunshiny 

winter days when your chores are 
the fewest. 


And don’t forget touse the paint that only 
takes K%th time toput on. It costs only 
Kas much because it spreads over twice 
the surface. Use 


REILLY’S 


RWAX 


The Liquid Wax Paint 

It won't scale or peel off. It goes right 
into the wood. It fills pores and keeps 
out decay and water. Saves time,money 
and tabor. 

Four fine colors — Red, Maroon, Dark 
Brown, Natural Brown (clear). Large 
sample can, any color, 50c postpaid. Soild 
by lumber and paint dealers everywhere. 
Try it. Jt Lasts Like the Pyramids. 


THE REILLY COMPANY 
Dept. 45 INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Factories in Five Cities 

















WASTE-LESS HOG FEEDER | 


Save 1-2 Your Labor. 
Save 15% to 20% of Feed. 
Avoid Filth and Disease. 


Let Us Tell You How 


SHAW, WELSH & CO. 


GALESBURG, ILL. 
Tell me about the Waste-Less Feeder 
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SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Thousands of lame and useless horses have bees 
a ggeam wih Eat sent for our % 
hts a mind col sae 
lameness. You need it fo: 
-out results of over 24 ee ex- 
Pte incurable lame: 


SAVE-The -HORSE 


is no “settee nin heainen 0 do the thing? 
we claim for it Guarantee omy eee 
Ob 


a Signed 
refunded if it £ sa ta De 
or Shoulder, ‘nnd Ankle, Hoof or Tendon Disease— 
horse works. i 


horses i 
Geers, Murphy, Cox, etc. No blistering, no frins— 
the humane remedy for sore and lame horses. 

Write us today about any horse ailment and get our 
BOOK, Copy of Contract and Advice—ALL FREE. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., 308 Staie ton, N. Y- 
Everywhere sell ge St Binge —— 
CONTRACT, or we send by Parcel Post or Express paif 








Please mention this paper when writioc: 
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We would suggest the 


service for a long time, and will cost 
put little except the work 
plan, the only thing it 
sary to watch about 
pipe, as the standpipe 
low water. 

At the lowest part 


freezing 


and 10 feet across. In the 
this build of soft bricks laid in cement 


mortar a circular well about 3 feet 
liameter and as high as it can be 


ide without exposing it to the action 
of the ice, 
» level of the overflow. The bottom 

of this well should have a 38-inch con- 
crete floor, while the top can be arched 
up to an 18-inch opening, over which 
»ver should be fitted tightly. The 
pipe outlet can be brought in from the 
bottom or thru the side as desired. 
Coarse sand should then be hauled and 
packed tightly all around the well, out 
the edges of the hole, and banked as 
gh around the well as it will stay. 


If it is found that the sand will not 
stay up around the well above the gen- 
eral level, it may be necessary to build 
up some sort of a wall out a few feet, 
to keep it in place. If the pond is rea- 
sonably clean, this should be suffi- 
C but if not a charcoal or sand 
filter can easily substituted for the 
cover of the well, and this will let the 
clean water near the top flow thru 
quite rapidly. 





Irrigation From Shallow Wells 


\ North Dakota correspondent 
writes: 
would like to know whether it 


would be possible to irrigate bottom 
land where flowing wells give great 
satisfaction. The water comes within 
a foot or two of the surface, or about 
that much above, depending on the 
height of the ground level. The wells 
are about 85 to 100 feet deep, and the 
waier is soft, with very little alkali in 
it. Would it be profitable to dig a 
number of these wells for irrigation 
purposes on a field that is quite level? 
Tam going to seed this field to alfalfa. 
I was thinking of putting in a centrifu- 
gal pump driven by a three horse- 
power engine, by which it should be 
possible to obtain great quantities of 
water at a small cost, without the use 
of reservoirs. I have one such well in 
good working order and have a mind 


to try it out. What do you think of 
the plan?” 

From a mechanical standpoint, this 
plan is entirely practicable, as the 


power required to raise water such a 
short distance is so small that a three 
horse-power engine would furnish a 
very large amount of water, depending 
lareely on whether the outfit would 
lower the water in the wells to any 
marked degree. Also the use of a cen- 
trifugal pump in a drilled well will de- 
pend to a large extent on the same 
thing, as one can hardly get this sort 
of mp down into the well, and can 
not depend on sucking the water more 
than a few feet without considerable 
in efficiency—probably not over 


swing plan, 
which will probably give satisfactory 


With this 
will be neces- 
is the 
will all be be- 


of the pond scoop 


out a rounded hole about 3 feet deep 
center of 


probably within 2% feet of 


12 or 15 feet. 


method of distribution will de- 
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International Tillage Brings 
Bigger Yields and Better Grades 


ANY are the uses, and great is the value of 

a good disk harrow. More than any other 
farm tool, its proper use takes the gamble out 
of crop raising. The perfect seed bed that 
causes quick, strong germination of the seed, 
rapid growth of the plant, and even maturing 
of the crop, cannot be made without a disk 
harrow. A good one costs so little, and plays 
such an important part in determining the yield 
and value of your crops, that its purchase de- 
serves really serious consideration. 


Knowing the character and condition of your soil 
as you do, you wil! know whether to buy a two or 
three-lever harrow, a tandem, or one of our new lever- 
less tractor disks, but, whichever style is best for your 
work, you will find a high-grade, up-to-date harrow of 
that style in the International line, and of a size, suit- 
able to your power equipment. We have sold disk 
harrows for years, but never was the line so complete, 
or of such high quality, as the line we offer for 1919. 
The local dealer will explain the value of the many 
features we have not space to mention here. 

Other useful implements in this line, each built 
for its own special work, are open end, closed end, 
and flexible peg-tooth harrows, spring-tooth harrows 
with single and double end teeth, and one-horse culti- 
vators with every kind of tooth and shovel equip- 
ment. These, too, can be seen at the local dealer’s 
place of business, or we will send catalogues on 
request. 

Glance over the list of machines in this advertise- 
ment and write us for full particulars about any in 
which you may be interested. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 


CHICAGO 5 














The Full Line of International 
Harvester Quality Machines 


Grain Harvesting Machines 


Binders Push Binders 
Headers Rice Binders 
Harvester-Threshers Reapers 
Shockers Threshers 


Tillage Implements 


Disk Harrows 
Tractor Harrows 
Spring-Tooth Harrows 
Peg-Tooth Harrows 
Orchard Harrows Cultivators 


Planting and Seeding Machines 
Corn Planters Corn Drills 
Grain Drills Broadcast Seeders 
Alfalfa and Grass Seed Drills 
Fertilizer and Lime Sowers 
Haying Machines 
Side Delivery Rakes 
Comb. Side Rakes & Tedders 
Tedders Loaders (All types) 
Baling Presses Rakes 
Sweep Rakes Stackers 
Comb. Sweep Rakes & Stackers 
Buuchers 


Belt Machines 


Ensilage Cutters Corn Shellers 
Huskers and Shredders 
Hay Presses Stone Burr Mills 
Threshers Feed Grinders 
Cream Separators 


Mowers 





Power Machines 


Kerosene Engines 
Gasoline Engines 
Kerosene Tractors 
Motor Trucks 
Motor Cultivators 


Corn Machines 


Planters Motor Cultivators 
Drills Ensilage Cutters 
Cultivators Binders Pickers 
Shellers Husker-Shredders 





Dairy Equipment 


Cream Separators (Hand) 
Cream Separators (Belted) 
Kerosene Engines 
MotorTrucks Gasoline Engines 


Other Farm Equipment 


Manure Spreaders 
Straw Spreading Attachment 
Farm Wagons __ Stalk Cutters 
Farm Trucks Knife Grinders 
Tractor Hitches Binder Twine 
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pe partly on the looseness of the 
s nd the lay of the land. If the land 
is tically flat or with a gradual 
sl it may be possible to use a sim- | 
pl ystem of straight furrows with 
Satisfactory results. We have heard of 
us the regular dead furrows for sur- 
face irrigation under certain condi- 
ti If this can be done, it will be 
m better than irregular ditches, as 
pl ng and other farm operations will 
be less interfered with. If the surface 
is even slightly irregular, or has a few 
low places, it will not be possible to 
do this, but it will be necessary to 
Make the distribution ditches follow 
the high places of the land. This will 
Make the ditches more in the way of 
farning operations, but should not be | 
4 serious inconvenience where the field | 
1S in alfalfa. It will necessitate run- | 
hing levels and drawing up contour 
Maps of the field, and it will probably 
e necessary to hire a surveyor for a 
day or so, depending on how much is 
undertaken. 

We suggest that our correspondent 
undertake the work around the pres- 
€nt well, see how it works, how much 
it costs, and how much benefit is de- 
Tived, before going into the matter any 
furthe r. It might be that a wet season 
= come and nothing of the kind will 
-- ceeded, and at any rate it might be 






r to go a little slow the first year 





and see what troubles are encountered. 
We would be glad to hear as to how 
it works out. 





Water Front in Stove Absorbs 
Heat 


A Minnesota subscriber writes: 

“Last year I built a new house and 
installed a water system. I have a 
large soft-water cistern, from which 
water is pumped by hand thru a water 
front on the kitchen stove into a 30- 
gallon pressure tank, from which it is 
distributed to the bath-tub and two 
sinks. The stove also has a hot water 
reservoir at the back. Now the wife 
claims that since the water front was 
put into the stove that the oven does 
not bake as it used to, nor does the 
stove produce the heat it did, and it 
requires nearly double the fuel that it 
did before. Does this mean that heat- 
ing the water thru the water front 
takes all this heat from the stove?” 

Of course any method of heating 
water must require a considerable 
amount of heat, but if the stove is 
properly arranged it should make no 
material difference in the way the 
stove performs. We suspect that the 
reservoir is on one side of the fire and 
the water heater on the other side, be- 
tween the fire and the oven. This ar- 
rangement will interfere seriously with 
the heating of the oven. The water 





heater should be in front of the fire to 
use the heat which otherwise would be 
radiated into the room. This might 
take a little more fuel, but should not 
interfere with the use of the oven. 
Most ranges can be equipped to take 
either a water front or a water back, 
and we suggest that our correspondent 
take up this matter with the party who 
installed his present system. 





Changing From Gas Engine to 
Electric Power 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“How many watts will it take to 
run a mill that requires a 10 horse 
power gas engine to run? I would like 
to change from gas to electric power 
if it will be cheaper.” 

Probably a five horse power motor 
will handle our correspondent’s load 
quite satisfactorily, especially if the 
10 horse power gas engine is some- 
what worn. If the engine runs rather 
heavily loaded, or if it is thought like- 
ly that more machinery will be added, 
it might be wise to put in a 7% horse 
power motor. The difference in cost 
is not great, and the extra power is not 
a bad thing to have, altho it is not so 
necessary with electric as with gas 
power. 

The number of kilowatt hours re- 
quired will depend not only on the size 
of the machinery, but on the number 











































Learn Here In 
4 Short Weeks 


What are you going to make of 
age gh Are geelcckiag for a profitable 
ine of work a future? How much 
would more Knew & BL of gas engine and 
motor mechanics be worth to you_in the 
work you are now doing? Let me give you 
facts about my practical course in 


AUTOS-TRUCKS-TRACTORS 


For five years this school has been 
teaching young men the auto business. Our 
@tudents succeed because we give them 
practical work—they put on overalls and 
work on equipment, autos, trucks, tractors. 
The latest equipment is here for our stu- 
dents. No theories—but good, practical, 
sound experience. 

WRITE NOW FOR FREE BOOK 

You will be surprised how little. 

my complete course of instruc- 


ulars, 
: HOOL 
J. STOLP, 
Wag Forest Ave. Fema, lowa 





agg ae SAWING MACHINE. 9 CORDS by ONE MAN io _ 
ie eg d for Free ca No, E83 showing low price 








and latest yet a 
Sewing Mach. 


rst order secures: Chicase, lik. 


Co,, 162 W. Harrison St., 


140 


of hours it is run. 
monthly minimum as you can, because 


most mill men find that they rarely 
exceed their minimum. It might be 
a@fivisable to keep the gas engine for a 
short time, to find out whether the 
electric power is likely to have many 
breakdowns at the power plant. 


Using Kerosene in Auto 





Radiator 
A Montana subscriber writes 
“Please advise me whether I can 
safely use kerosene in the radiator of 


a car id whether it will be as satis- 
factory as water. -How will it 
the different parts of the radiator?” 


affect 


We have no personal knowledge of 
this, but have talked with drivers of 
cars who have used it, and found no 
bad e*fects 
rather easily and gives off a very dis- 
agreeable odor when heated up 
seriously affect all.rubber connections 


from it Kerosene boils 


il} 
It will 


and gaskets, altho sheillacking them 
inside will help a good deal There 
is also the danger of the kerosene 


catching fire and destroying the car, 
altho this probably is not so very great 
unless there is back-fire and the car- 
buretor blazes up or someone is care- 
less with a match or torch 

We believe at alcohol and water or 
a mixture of alcohol, glycerine and wa 


ter will give the best results in the 


long ! The alcohol seems to over 
come t destructive effect of the gly- 
cerine on the rubber connections 
while the glvy« ne hold back the 
evaporation of the alcohol. The follow 
ing t show the freezing pol: yf 
the different proportions to use 


DENATURED ALCOHOL AND 
VATER., 


Freezing Point 


(gallons) 





| Water 


~| 


24 degrees : : 1 
14 degrees . 


degree ... 3 f 


—20 degrees .. { 6 
—32 degeres ......... 5 5 
—45 degrees . 6 $ 
—57 degrees 





WATER AND EQUAL PARTS OF 
DENATURED ALCOHOL AND 
GLYCERINE 





Freezing Point 


ohol and gly 





“20 degrees 1.5 8.5 

ae . 2.5 7.5 
-~- § degrees ........... 3.0 7.0 
—I8 degrees ........ 3.5 6.5 
—24 degrees aa ea 4.0 6.0 
—30 degrees .. eee 4.5 5.5 
—33 degrees . , 5.0 4.5 


Gas Engine Bearing Trouble 


A Minnesota subscriber writes: 

“We have a 1% horse power water- 
cooled engine, which is used solely 
for pumping water, and which is 
mounted on a platform of timbers. We 
ere having one trouble with it. Where 
the crank shaft connects to the piston 
there is a babbit jacket, which con- 
tantly jars loose, causing too much 
play. We have had a new one put in 
several times by the local blacksmith, 
but the job does not last long The 
engine is not very well balanced, as it 
does not run smoothly. The well is a 
tubular one, over 100 feet deep. Can 
anything be done so the connection 
will last?” 

The bearing troubling our corre- 
spondent is usually spoken of as the 
connecting-rod bearing, but the cor- 
rect name is the crank-pin bearing. 
Even tho the engine is not well bal- 
anced, this should not cause the crank- 
pin bearing to cut one 
seems to be doing. Wither the bearing 


out, as this 








fis not fastened properly to the con- 
mecting rod and cap, it is not properly 
adjus i at the start, it is not getting 
ithe } ver lubrication, or it is made of 


grade of babbit li is hard to 


ap 


| 
| 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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Get as favorable a say just which of these causes might 


be the one. 

It is very easy to tell if poor lubrica- 
tion is the cause, by seeing whether 
the bearing heats or not. Stop the en- 
gine after it has been running for a 
while, and see if it is quite warm. If 
so, the trouble is either in the kind or 
the amount of grease or oil being used, 
or else the bearing is too tight. Either 
a hard oil or a good quality of lubricat- 
ing or good cylinder oil, if plenty of it 
reaches the bearing, should keep it 
from heating. Be sure that this is not 
the trouble 

We suspect, however, that our cor- 
respondent’s trouble is due to faulty 
adjustment of the bearing when it is 
first put in. A good many would-be 
machinists do not know how to dress 
and adjust a bearing properly. The 
important things in dressing a bearing 
are (1) to cut away the babbit at the 
sides where the edges come together, 
so that no square edge can touch the 
shaft and scrape off the oil: (2) to cut 
a good, generous oil groove in the cap 
leading from the oil hole diagonally 
down to within about a quarter of an 
inch of the corner of the cap, so that 
when this groove is full of oil or 
grease, practically the whole surface 
of the bearing will be properly oiled; 
(3) to dress out the bearing so that 
both top and bottom parts of it touch 
the shaft practically the whole length, 
and not just at one end or in a few 
spots 

Adjusting a bearing right requires a 
skill. and considerable 
and patience. In the first place, 
thickness of metal or hard 
must be put in so that 
hammer 


good deal of 
time 
the exact 
fiber 
when the bolts are set with a 
and the nuts drawn up good and tight, 
the bearing will still slip sideways on 

shaft, but no motion can be detect- 
ed back and forth in the line of the 
connecting rod. One of the most im- 
portant things in adjustment is 
the judicious use of a hammer. The 
bolts should be tapped lightly on the 
head with the hammer, to be sure no 
dirt is caught which will give way after 
the engine has run a short time. After 
the nuts are drawn up good and snug 
a piece ef babbit or lead or hardwoo 


shims 





this 


] 
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ORIGINAL KEROSENE TRACTOR 


Minimum loss of energy between motor and 
wheels is one of the distinctive construction 
principles to which this tractor owes its great 
power at fuel cost. Power generated by 
motor goes direct to belt pulley, and to rims of 
hind wh giving greatest pulling leaverage, 
relieving hubs and axles of all strain. It is 
transmitted through powerful steel gears, roll- 
er bearing, oil-floated, which reduces friction. 


Complete Combustion of 
Kerosene 


is the factor which contributes to low fuel consum 
and trouble eliminating operation. In a 165-day test 
run to its ity, the Waterloo Boy motor 
consumed an average of less than 1 gallons kerosene 
pe. hour, without smoke or carbon deposit—no trouble 
from, dirty spark pluge—full power from every drop. 
Easy accessibility of dust-proof gears, de- 
pendable ignition, control by one lever and foot 
dal, automobile type gear shifts, automatic 
Eitcicetion, and other features combine to make 
this tractor efficient in unskilled hands. 
Write us for illustrated catalog. It shows man 
views of farms where the Waterloo Boy is at work, with 
names and opinions of their owners. 


JOHN DEERE 
2008 W. Third Ave. Moline, Illinois 
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—E. Rudd, Rudd, iowa. 








MOLINE. 1 
THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 
MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 































Those Needed Farm Buildings 


OW that war is over, the entire country is thrilled by 
the prospect of unprecedented prosperity. But opportunity 
must be grasped. Men with widest vision and greatest courage 
will reap the sake fruits in the Good Times Harvest. The farm- 
ing interests of America face a period of prosperity never before 
experienced, Prepare yourself to meet it. ar time restrictions 
need no longer delay the construction of new barns, cribs, granaries, 
silos,stock sheds,and allotherimprovedandenlarged facilities that in- 
creased productionand highprices for farm products makenecessary. 
Prepare too for the returning soldiers. Decide you will make 
life on the farm attractive for them. Provide proper tenant hous- 
ing, as all progressive farmers are doing in order to attract and 
hold really efficient farm help. 
You will best meet this demand for new farm structures by 
choosing as the material that most available, most economical and 
most dependable of all woods— 


Southern Pine 


“The Wood of Service ”’ 


Southern Pine is the most inexpensive of all lumber yet the most 
adaptable to all uses as well as the most workable and possessing 
definite advantages in durability and strength. Consult your home 
dealer and he will help you plan the solution of your farm building 
problem. 


Southern Pine Association 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
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Prepare for 
High Salaried 
Positions 


YOU will never again 
have the wonderful op- 
portunity to get into a 
good money paying posi- 
tion that you have at 
this time when all busi- 
— = in better finan- 
cial condition than they 
have ever been before. 4-H. a Wetend 
Come to Austin, and take See’y. 
one of our business courses. A course in 
bookkeeping, typewriting, shorthand, ste- 
nhography, is the easy stepping stone toa 
good position. The 


University of Southern Minnesota 


bas trained thousands of young men and 
women for high salaried positions. Our 
school is one of the oldest and most com- 
plete educational institutions of its kind 
in the Northwest. Get our big Poe 
catalogs, and see for yourself how 
have made such a _ success 

other young men and women. 


Reasonable Tuition Rates 
Not only are our tuition rates very reason- 
able, but the cost of board and room is 
py 4 low. Everything is fully 
explained in our big catalog. Write for 


it now. 
J. H. Welland, Sec’y. 


ape of Southern Minnesota 
Division K K Austin, Minn, 


me 





Send thisad (NO MONEY) and get our smooth shavin 
FAMOUS KARNAK RAZOR by return mail post 


Try it 30 FREE, then send $1.85 or 
HOKE COMPANY, 419 More Bulding, ~ st ous Mo. 


_& FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheela— 
steel or wood—wide 
vr narrow eT 


kinds: de, Wheels ta to fit 
cont running gear, 
justrated in colors free 








ides 


Get more service-- 


Tells you how to care for hides to keep them 
or hair from sli ne. 

women's fur c 

end skins sent us. 

use 





AND GET HIGHEST PRICES, HONEST GRADING, 

PROMPT CASH RETURNS, FREE ILLUSTRATED 

TRAPPERS’ GUIDE TO SHIPPERS : : : : 3 
Write for Price List 











Ship your hides to Cownie, the 
; a. ea on; sre de> : 
of others a 
and receive back beauti- 
fi saees and coats made to 
your order at a greater saying 
than ever bef 
isfaction guaranteed. "Wits tosag 
for our large illustra’ <atalog 
Go ah epon about our ray be aiving al 


CPREE AC 


OWNIE TANNING CO. 


DES MOuwE£3 ww. 








Ship to us for Lyn J money, pam 

returns, FARR grading. Get 

MARKET RErons and LIST. 
‘ss RELIABLE. 


CENTRAL FUR CO ( 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 














should be set on top of the cap and 
struck a sharp blow with the hammer, 
to be-sure that the cap is not twisted 
and binding on the shaft. The nuts 
should then be tightened and the cap 
struck again, after which the bolt 
heads should be tapped again and the 
nuts made good and tight. Then the 
bearing should be tested to see if it 
turns easily and still has no percept- 
ible up-and-down motion. If it is too 
loose, a thin shim will have to be taken 
out, or if too tight one put in, and the 
tightening-up process gone thru again. 
A newly-adjusted bearing should be 
carefully watched for a few hours to 
see that it does not start to heat or to 
work loose. As soon as any play or 
looseness is noticed, a thin shim or 
two must be taken out and the bear- 
ing readjusted. No crank-pin bearing 
will last long if run loose. 

If the babbit seems to work loose 
from the rod and cap, the trouble is in 
the way it is anchored. Several holes 
should be drilled into the cap and con- 
necting rod, so that when the babbit 
is poured it will run into these and 
anchor the babbit lining to the other 
parts. These holes must be cleaned 
out before a new bearing is poured. 

Our corespondent should try these 
suggestions and see if the trouble is 
overcome. If not, 1e should write to 
the firm making the engine to send him 
some good babbit, as his must be too 
soft. 





Plan for General Barn 


A Minnesota subscriber writes: 

“IT have been figuring on building a 
barn next spring if the materials can 
be secured, but do not really know 
what would be the best way to build it. 
I would like to get room for sixteen 
milk cows and nine horses, besides 
feed and harness room, and hay up- 
stairs. Would it be handier to have a 
driveway thru the middle with stock 
facing out, or have the stock face in 
with a feed-way between? We have 
an old stable 28x60 feet, which we 
would use for the young stock and for 
hay. I should be very glad to receive 
any suggestions about the size and the 
handiest way to build and arrange it.” 

It is very unsatisfactory to try to 
work out a barn plan for anyone with- 
out having an opportunity to talk over 
details and find out just what he needs 
and wants. We suggest that our cor- 
respondent secure some of the sample 
plans advertised in our columns and 
pick out the ones which come nearest 
to being just what is wanted; then 
make whatever changes seem desir- 
able, and then have the advertiser or 
this department advise as to whether 
his plans are impractical or can be 
bettered in any way. 

The long driveway thru a barn used 
to be almost universal, and is still 
very common in the combination type 
of barn, but we believe it is rapidly 
losing its popularity and is not seen so 
much where the farmer really studies 
his barn planning. It is a great waster 
of space which can be used to much 
better advantage in other ways, and 
there is little to be said in its favor 
except as a temporary place of refuge 
for a load of hay or grain in case of 
sudden storm, or for cleaning up grain, 
ete. The driveway is a legacy from the 
time when hay had to be pitched and 
mowed back by hand, and for such 
conditions was most necessary. With 
the introduction of efficient hay forks 
and slings, however, it became evident 
that the hay could be taken up much 
more quickly and conveniently from 
the outside, and that the mow space 
was used much more efficiently. Like 
a good many other out-of-date customs, 
the long driveway dies hard. 

We should judge that our corre- 
spondent’s barn should be about 32x60, 

or a little longer if it is wished to al- 
low a little for the growth of the dairy 
herd. The choice between 32 and 3 
feet for width will depend on how 
much space is wanted for feed-way. 
We believe it will be better to face 
the stock in, with a feed alley of rea- 
sonable width between. It is claimed 
that this does not give the animals air 
or light enough, but by allowing plenty 
of windows and using low mangers 
they will have plenty of light, while a 
simple system of ventilation will take 
care of the pure-air question* This al- 
lows plenty of light for milking, while 
a litter carrier will take care of the 
manure handling. 





HOG CATCHING 
AND HOLDING 


























Put an end to the hardest, 
meanest job on the farm 


You know what it means to have to 
go into the yard or pen and catch and 
hold a big hog while you do the neces- 
sary work of ringing, marking, vacci- 
nating orcastrating. The job is the 
most dangerous and difficult one 
on the farm. No man who owns 
five ormore hogs can afford to doit. 


Find out about the Flatley Hog Trap. It 
is the simplest, most practica) device for 
catching and holding any hog, no matter 
whether he weighs 50 or 600 pounds. No 
work todo atall. The hogcatches him- 
self. No risk of injury to even the heavi- 
est and most determined old boar. Itis 
entirely automatic. For ringing, cutting 
off tusks, marking, etc., no need to touch 
the hog at all. 


FLATLEY HOG TRAP 


Automatic — Humane 


The trap is simply placed in a doorway 
Orcorner ofthelot. The hog sees what 
he thinks is anopen door. ““Woof!” In 
he goes. You've got him and if he were 
as strong as anelephant he could neither 
get out or injure you or himself until you 
are through with him and press the lever 
that releases him. 


Find Out About This 
Wonderful Invention 


Sit down now and fill out the coupon or 
Fiatiey Hog Trap complete. 3 drop us acard with your name and of 
aibchen ens address. We will send you cir- 

Selibchenaien placed in chute, doorway or gateway culars and full information. 


FILL OUT THE COUPON 


We want to send you the full story of this remarkable invention 
but we want you to receive free also our big catalog of bargains 
in Gang, Sulkey and Walking Plows, Cultivators, Disc and 
Spike Tooth Harrows, Grain Drills, Mowers, Rakes, 

Corn Planters and other farm tools all sold direct to you 

at factory prices from our own big factory. 


Send us your name. Fill out the coupon today. 
Address 


Soseph A. Scott—The Plow Man 
Monmouth Plow Factory FEES 
618 S. Main St. hy, 
Monmouth - Ulinois SONS e 
eee oy od 

















The World looks to us [JP 
for its supply of Muskrat. TO 
We have a tremendous 
demand now, prices run- 
ning as high as $2.50 each for extra fine 
skins. Ship us all you havetake ad. skins if shi 
vantage of the high market today; ped imm 
Whether you ship extra large or average ately. 
skins, blue pelted or prime you will get the most money from FUNSTEN 
We are also paying extremely high — for Skunk, Mink, Fox, 
Civet Cat, Wolf, Marten, Otter, Ermine, and Lynx. Don’t wait until season 
closes. Ship to FUNSTEN ‘and make big profits now! 


FUNSTE 


NSTEN BROS. & CO. jetensticns) 932 Funsten Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


] 
For extra fine 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department fs for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the sot! 
aod how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animais—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
‘ali these things and many more, and any time any- 
ope wants to ask a question, or doesn’t unde rates ad, 
@? Wants to tell us something which be has noticed, 
we hope he will write us 














Red Clover 


Aside from such crops as whe 
corn, red clover has prot 
mankind than has any 





at and 

ably done 

20re for other 

plant. Since human beings do not eat 

red clover, it is easy to under-estimate 

its value. Red clover hay andr 
f 


are splendid for 
thing 


ver pasture 


—but the best about red clover 


feeds the soil 
Once upon a time—a milli 

s0 ago, red clover learned 

into partnership with a certain 


is that it 


on years or 
how to go 


kind 


of bacteria, which had the secret of 
bringing nitrogen out of the air. Now 
nitrogen is a very important food for 
both plants and animals. It takes ni- 
trogen to make protein or muscle- 
building material. It takes nitrogen 
to make plants grow strong and 
healthy, with the dark-green color in 


their leaves which we like to see. Clo- 
ver hay is rich in nitrogen, and so are 
clover roots. After vou take a crop of 
corn off the soil, you leave the soil 
poorer in nitrogen than it was before 
When you take off a crop of red clo- 
ver, the soil may be even richer in ni- 


than than before. The bacteria 
which live on the nodules on the clover 
roots often enough nitrogen in 
the roots to more than counterbalance 
what is taken away by the clover hay 
This year clover seed 4s so extreme- 
ly high in price that many farmers who 
do not fully realize what a wonderful 
plant red clover is believe that they 
can not afford to sow it. A really good 
rrade of red clover 


selling 
wholesale at 40 to 50 cents a pound. 
An acre’s seeding 


trogen 


store 


seed is 


of red clover this 
year will cost around $3 or a little bet- 
ter, and many farmers are wondering 
if they hadn't best put off the seeding 
of red clover until the seed gets 
cheaper. Red clover seed at present is 
higher proportionately than almost any 
other farm product. It is now selling 
for nearly three times the average of 
the past ten years, whereas corn, Oats, 
wheat, hogs, butter, et¢.,.are selling 
for one and one-half ‘to twiee the aver- 
age of the past ten years. The reason 
red clover is so much higher propor- 
tionately is that during the past three 
or four years we have had seasons 
which have been very hard on clover 
During several winters extreme cold 
has found the clover unprotected by 
snow and there has been winter kill- 
ing. Even worse than the cold has 
been the hot, dry summer weather, 
which has destroyed the young clover 
before it could make a stand. In Au- 
gust of last year the weather was so | 
extremely hot and dry that clover did 
not make seed so well as usual. For 
all of these reasons there is a shortage 
of clover seed, and it is selling higher 
proportionately than almost anything 
else which farmers buy. There is not 





much chance that the price will go 
down during the next two months. In 
fact, in the ordinary year, the tend- 


go up a little 
March. The 


ency for clover seed is to 
during February and early 
lowest prices of red clover seed are 
generally in May and June. Last May 
the clover seed which now costs 40 to 
50 cents a pound could have been 
bought for around 30 cents a pound 
Of course most corn belt farmer 
boys know the way to seed red clover. 
Tt is generally seeded with oats or 
winter wheat because that is most 
convenient. There is one thing which 
many farmers boys do not know, and 
that is that when seeding with oats it 
is extremely important to have an 


early variety of oats. The very best 
sorts are the Kherson, Iowa 105, Iowa 


103, Sixty-day and Early Champion. If 
you drill in the oats, you can seed the 
“lover at the same time, using the 
grass seed attachment to the drill. Or 
if you broadcast, broadcast the clover 
also. Different people have different 
ideas as to how much clover seed you 


should use per acre. This year, with 
the seed so very high in price. most 
farmers will favor using about five 


pounds of red clover seed per acre, to- 





gether with about ten pounds of tim- 
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~ and old 314 
is ood for many 
seasons more 





years more. 

















UT on Gasperich’s farm at Onida, South Dakota, old OilPull 
Number 314 is still “delivering the goods.” 
1911, year after year she has given that kind of satisfac- 

tion that only an OilPull can give—and she is good for many 


As Gasperich, himself, tells the story 
—“For eight years now, number 314 
has done the heavy work on this farm, 
cropping from 600 to 900 acres a year. 
We are just finishing breaking for the 
season, and the machine is working 
as good as when new, pulling eight 
breaking plows in dry sod. 


“The reasons why we bought an 
OilPull were—first, because it was a 
guaranteed oil-burner; second, on 
account of its strong, rigid construc- 
tion; third, because of its actual power 
performance with a throttle-governed 
and smooth-running motor. 
say right here that the machine has far 
surpassed all our expectations. 


“We have pulled eight 14-inch 
breakers in dry bunch grass, with 
disk and drill behind. Parties here 
breaking the same kind of ground 
2 have used as high as eight horses on 
te a single breaking plow and got stuck 

: at that. You can figure it out for 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER COQO., 


Kansas City, Missouri 






Drawing from 
photograph of F. 
Gasperich and his 
30-60 OilPull. 










Bought back in 









yourself—the OilPull has been pulling ees 
nearly an 80-horse load. No tractor inten 
of any kind around here has ever 
equalled it. 

“Ag for cheap operation, nothing ~ {}:::' 
can touch our old OilPull. I’ve noticed ke: : 
that neighbors, who have “so-called’ F 
oil-burners, buy gasoline by the barrel. 

We buy a small can of gas once ina 
while just for starting when the 
engine is cold. Our repairs have been 
so few I have forgotten them.” 

his is but one chapter from the 
written records of OilPull performance 
that have proved the remarkable long 
life, dependability and economy that 
go with every OilPull. It is plain that 
the best basis upon which to choosea 
tractor is its performance over a period 
of years in the hands of owners. 

You can get the OilPull in sizes 
from three to ten plows—there’s a size 
to fityour farm. A postcard will bring 
you the OilPull Catalog. 
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othy seed per acre. There are about 
250,000 clover seeds in a pound, which 
means that if you distribute a pound of 
red clover evenly over an acre, there 
will be five or six clover seeds to ev- 
ery square foot of land. If all of the 
five seeds grew, this would mean a 
stand plenty thick enough. When we 
sow six pounds of red clover per acre 
it means that we are figuring that 
about five seeds out of six will not 
grow or that if they do grow the plants 
will be killed while young. In the old 
days, when clover seed was cheap and 
could ‘be bought for five or six cents a 
pound, the common-sense thing to do, 
and the thing which the best farmers 
did, was to use eight orenine pounds 


of seed per acre. But now that clover 
is so high priced it is probably just as 


five or six pounds. 

seeded on winter 
wheat, it is often broadcasted in late 
February or early March. The freez- 
ing and thawing of late winter are sup- 
posed to cover the seed, and often 


well to use only 
When clover is 


splendid stands are secured in this 
way. Some people, however, prefer to 


wait until early April, when they eith- 
er broadcast the clover and harrow it 
in or else put it in with a disk drill. 
In any case, the important thing is to 
cover the clover deep enough so that 
it will have sufficient moisture to ger- 
minate. But at the same time, do not 
cover the seed so that it can not come 
up. In no case, except in exceedingly 








Probably the best thing for 
most farmers is to stick by red clover 
year in and year out, sowing it with 
every small grain crop, no matter how 
high the price of seed may be. With- 
red clover will be 


dry, sandy soils, should clover be cov- | habits. 
ered more than an inch deep. 

In buying clover seed, be sure to 
buy on sample. Avoid clover seed that 


contains bad weed seeds, even tho it 


may cost considerably more. Some | Out much question, re 

weed seeds, such as fox-tail and smart- | much cheaper a year from now than it 
weed, are not very serious, but clover | iS at present, and it may be that some 
containing dock, sorrel] and buckhorn people will be justified in putting off 


the seeding of red clover for a year or 
two. 


should be avoided. Wallaces’ Farmer 
will be glad at any time to examine 
clover seed for you and tell you if 
there are any bad weed seeds present 

Red clover generally lives only two 
years, altho occasionally some plants 
may live for three, four or even five 
years. If red clover and timothy are 
seeded together, the mixture will gen- 
erally be mostly clover the first year | 


Sheep Breeding | Question 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have ninety ewes and two youn 
bucks, the younger of the bucks bein 
a late lamb, but old enough so that he 
serves. Are two bucks 


¥ 


enough for 


and from then on it will be more | ninety ewes? My best buck is only 3 
largely timothy. | ; : f last year’s lamb, but he weighs 115 
Sweet clover is a biennial like red pounds and seems to be a vigorous 


clover, and this year the seed is con- 
siderably cheaper in price. Many farm- 


Breeder. Is a 
serve old enough to get lambs? 


young buck that can 
How 


ers are therefore considering the seed- | often should a ewe come in season?” 
ing of sweet clover rather than red . . : : 
! 8 arily t one 
clover. It must be remembered, how- It is ordinarily figured that 
buck can take care of from twen'y- 


ever, that it is necessary to sow almost 
twice as much sweet clover seed per 
acre as it is of red clover seed. Sweet 
clover hay is ready for cutting nearly 


five to fifty ewes, the average being 
about thirty five. It might not be 3 
bad plan for our correspondent to buy 


a month earlier than red clover hay, | another strong, vigorous, yearling 
and is rather hard to cure. Sweet clo- | buck in order to assure a good lamb 


ver is a good plant with which to ex- | crop. Most ewes come in heat only 
periment, but no one should grow it on | during the fall and winter months, 
a large scale until they have tried it | period of recurrence being on the av- 


out first on a few acres and know its | erage about sixteen days. 
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SYNOPSIS—Among the pasengers on 
oard the Hannah, going into Kusiak, 
\laska, are young Gordon Elliot, govern- 
1ent investigator; the lovely Irish girl, 
Sheba O'Neill, going in to visit her cou- 
and Colby Macdonald, ‘‘the biggest 






man in Alaska,”’ a man of great strength 
and power. He makes enemies of some 
miners on Loard and is attacked by a 
imber of them. Wally Selfridge—Mac- 
nald’s man Friday—his wife and Mrs. 
Malory, an attractive widow, are also 
mong the passengers. Miss O'Neill has 
taken charge of three young children on 
eir way to meet their father at Katma. 
Elliot and Miss O'Neill become aequaint- 
ed, and while their boat waits at Moose 
ead, they go ashore for a little scouting 
expedition up into the mountains. They 
iter find themselevs in a dangerous 
place with but one way out, and this is 
very risky one; but with the assistance 
of Macdonald, who comes to the rescue, 
they are brought to safety. On landing, 
iot finds that his old friend, Mrs. 
‘aget (Diane) is Sheba’s cousin. He and 
tacdonald are dinner guests at the Paget 
home that evening. 





CHAPTER 7—WALLY GETS 
ORDERS. 


Macdonald, from his desk, looked up 
at the man in the doorway. Selfridge had 
come in jauntily, a cigar in his mouth, 
but at sight of the grim face of his chief 
the grin fled. 

Come in and shut the door,” ordered 

e Scotchman. “I sent for you to con- 
-atulate you, Wally. You did fine work 
side. You told me, didn’t you, that it 
was all settled at last—that our claims 
are clear-Hsted for patent?” 

The tubby little man felt the edge of 
‘ony in the quiet voice. ‘Sure. That's 
what Winton told me,”’ he assented, nerv- 
ously. 

Then you'll be interested to know that 
a special field agent of the Land Depart- 
ment sat opposite me last night, and 
without batting an eye came across with 
he glad news that he was here to inves- 
tigate our claims.” 

Selfridge bounced up like a rubber ball 

m the chair imto which he had just set- 

“What!” 

Pleasant surprise, isn't it? I've been 
wondering what you were doing outside. 
Of course I know you had to take in the 
shows and cabarets of New York. But 

ldn’t you edge in an hour or two once 

week to attend to business?”’ 

Wally’s collar began to choke him. The 

1, hard words of the big Scotchman 
pelted like hail. 

Must be a bluff, Mac. The muckrake 
magazines have arised such a row about 

Guttenchild crowd putting over a big 
steal on the public that the party leaders 

seared stiff. I couldn't pick up a 
ewspaper anywhere without seeing your 
in the headlines. It was fierce." 
Selfridge had found his glib tongue and 

is off. 

inderstand that, Wally. What I don’t 
get is how you came to let them slip this 

on you without even a guess that it 
Was going to happen.”’ 

That phase of the subject Selfridge did 

int to discuss. 

Bet you a hat I’ve guessed it right— 

i grandstand play of the administra- 








t to fool the dear people. This fellow 
got his orders to give us a clean bill 


of health. Sure. That must be it. I sup- 
p t's this man Elliot that came up on 
the boat with us.’’ 


Yes.” 
Well, that’s easy. If he hasn't been 
See we can see him.” 
icdonald looked his man Friday over 
With a searcely veiled contempt You 


a beautiful, childlike faith im every 
s dishonesty, Wally. Did it ever oc- 
to you that some people are straight 

t they won’t sell out?” 
lhe gets is a beggarly two thousand 
vear. We can fix him all right.” 
i've about as much vision as a breed 
Unless T miss my guess, Elliot 
8 that kind. He'll go thru to a finish. 
‘i I'd like to know is how his mind 
If he sees straight we're all right, 
he is a narrow conservation fanatic 
ght go ahead and queer the whole 


wouldn’t stand for that?’ The 
glance of Selfridge asked a ques- 


lips of the Scotchman were like 
raps, and his eyes points of steel. 
oss that bridge if we come to it. 
rst move is to try to win him to see 
ng our way I'll have a casual 
th him before he leaves for Kamat- 
ad feel him out.” 
it’s he doing here at all? If he’s 
gating the Kamatlah claims, why 
» go hundreds of miles out of his 
to come in to Kusiak?” asked Self- 


donald smiled sardonically. ‘He’s 
this job right. Elliot as good as 


told me that he’s on the job to look up 


my record thoroly. So he comes to Kusiak 
first. In a few days he'll leave for Ka- 
matiah. And that’s where you come in, 
Wally.” 

“How do you mean?” 


“You're going to start for Kamatlah 
tomorrow. You'll arrange the stage before 
he gets there—see all the men and the 
foremen Line them up so they'll come 
thru with the proper talk. If you have 
anyedoubts about whether you can trust 
someone, don't take any chances. Fire 
him out of the camp. Offer Elliot the 
company hospitality. Load him down with 
favors. Take him everywhere. Show 
him everything. But don’t let him get any 
proofs that the claims are being worked 
under the same management.” 

“But he’ll suspect it.” 

“You can't help his suspicions. Don’t 
let him get proof. Cover all the tracks 
that show company control.” 

“T can fix that,’’ he said. ‘But what 
about Holt? The old man won't do a 
thing but tell all he knows, and a lot 
more that he suspects. You know how 
bitter he is—and crazy. He ought to be 
locked away with the flitter-mice.” 

“You mustn't let Elliot meet Holt.”’ 

“How the deuce can I help it? No 
chance to keep them apart in that little 
hole. It can't be done.” 

“Can't it?” 

Something in the quiet voice rang a bell 











of alarm in the timid heart of Selfridge. 

“You mean—”’ 

“A man who works for me as my lieu- 
tenant must have nerve, Wally. Have 
you got it? Will you take orders and 
go thru with them?” 

His hard eyes searched the face of the 
plump little man. This was a job he 
would have liked to do himself, but he 
could not get away just now. Selfridge 
was the only man about him he could 
trust with it. 

Wally nodded. His lips were dry and 
parched. ‘“‘Go to it. What am I to do?” 

“Get Holt out of the way while Elliot 
is at Kamatlah.”’ 

“But I can't keep the man tied up for 
a month,” protested the leading tenor of 
Kusiak, 

“It isn’t doing Holt any good to sit 
tight clamped to that claim of his. He 
needs a change. Besides, I want him 
away so that we can contest his claim. 
Run him up into the hills. Or send him 
across to Siberia in a whaler. Or, better 
still, have him arrested (Sr insanity, and 
send him to Nome. I'll get Judge Landor 
to hold him a while.” 

“That would give him an alibi for his 
absence and prevent a contest.” 

“That's right. It would.”’ 

“Leave it to me. The old man is going 
on a vacation, tho he doesn’t know it yet.’ 


“Good enough, Wally I'll trust you 
But remember, this fight has reached an 
acute stage. No more mistakes. The 


devil of it is we never seem to land the 
knockout punch. We've beaten this bunch 
of reform idiots before Winton, before 
the secretary of the interior, before the 
president, and before congress. Now they 
are beginning all over again. Where is it 
to end?’’ 

“This is their last kick Probably Gut- 
tenchild agreed to it so as to let the 
party go before the people at the next 
election without any apologies. Entirely 
formal investigation, I should say.” 

This might be true, or it might not 
Macdonald knew that just now the Amer- 
ican people, always impulsive in their 
thinking, were supporting strongly the 
movement for conservation. A searchlight 
had been turned upon the Kamatlah coal 
fields. Magazines and newspapers had 
hammered it home to readers that the 
Guttenchild and allied interests were en- 
gaged in a big steal from the people of 
coal, timber and power-site lands to the 
value of more than a hundred million 
dollars. 

The trouble had originated in a depart- 
ment row, but it had spread until the 
Macdonald claims had become a party is- 





sue. The officials of the Land Office, as 
well as the national administration, were 
friendly to the claimants. ‘They had no 


desire to offend one of the two largest 
money groups in the country. But neith- 
er did they want to come to wreck on ac- 
count of the Guttenchilds. They found 
it impossible to ignore the charge that 
the entries were fraudulent and if con- 
summated would result in a wholesale 
robbery of the public domain. Superficial 
investigations had been made and the 
claimants whitewashed. But the clamor 
had persisted. 
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Corn Is MONEY-SAVE IT! 


AVE CORN by making silage without delay when the crop 
is just right—before loss from drought, frost or aging. Re- 
fill your silo after the first silage has settled and increase 

its capacity 25 per cent. 
Get fat on the cattle and money in the bank by using the 


maker of clean-cut, mold-proof silage, the 


SEF 
SAFE SILAGE CUTTERS 


The standard cutter whose four big patented features have made it the choice 
of thousands of farmers and doubled the output last year—Automatic £afety 
Yoke protecting operator; Cushion-Drive protecting machine in its steel-plate 
case; Springless Compression Force Feed with auxiliary roll to take whole bundles 

and rigid aligned knife adjustment with three bearings and steel- 
rail base. Solid, safe disk, straight, easily-sharpened knives 
cut as fast as you can feed corn into the hopper, fans throw 
and blow to the top of the tallest silo, saving power. 
A size for your power and work; a distributor and local 
dealer to care for you, accompany established in 1842 behind 
a standard, strongly warranted machine. 


Write for the “Money Maker” catalog. It willinterest you. 
SWAYNE, ROBINSON & CO, 
Richmond, Indiana 








Tho he denied it officially, Macdonald 
made a present to the public of the ad- 
mission that the entries were irregular. 
Laws, he held, were made for men and 
should be interpreted to aid progress. 
Bad ones ought to be evaded. 

The facts were simple enough. Mace- 





donald was the original promoter of the 








Get Your Farm Home from 
the Canadian Pacific 


f ipa Canadian Pacific Railway offers a won- 
derful opportunity to own a farm, achieve 
independence and grow rich in Western Can- 
ada. It offers you farm lands on the rich 
prairies of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta for eleven to thirty dollars an acre, 
or irrigated land up to fifty dollars an acre. 


Twenty Years to Pay 


You pay down 10%. Then you have no payment on the 
“ until the end of the fourth year; then fifteen 
annual payments. Interest is 6%. 


$2,000LoantotheFarmer sible. And this offer applies to 
the wonderful prairie lands of 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and Man- 
itoba—the richest grain and stock 
land in North America. 45 bush- 
els of wheat, 100 bushels of oats 
per acre, are frequently produced 
on this land. Average crops ex- 
ceed any average elsewhere in 
America. 


Lands Under Irrigation 
In Southern Alberta the Canadian 
Pacitic Railway has developed the 
largest individual irrigation un- 
dertaking on the American conti- 
nent. The irrigated lands are sold 
on the same easy payment terms— 
prices range up to $50 an acre. 


Loans are made to approved set- 
tlers on irrigated farms—with no 
security except the land itself— 
up to $2,000 in improvements. 
You have twenty years to pay 
back this loan at 6°o interest. 


Why This Offer Is Made 


The Canadian Pacific is not a real 
estate dealer, in the ordinary 
meaning of the term. Its pros- 
perity depends upon the prosper- 
ity of the settlers along its lines 
of railway. To get good settlers 
and to make them keep prosper- 
ous, it offers terms and assistance 
which would otherwise be impos- 


M. E. THORNTON, Supt. of Colonization 1 


The Canadian Pacific Rail- 


way will notsell youafarm | CANADIAN PACIFICRAILWAY 


A a > 10 First St. E., Calgary, Alberta! 
until you have ins og 
y e1 pected it. i I would be interested in learning more I 


To make this easy, special 1 about: 

s " . C) Irrigation farming in Sunny Alberta. 
railway rate s hav e€ been ar- g Farm opportunities in Alberta, Sas- 
ranged. Write for particu- | — and Manitoba. P 
} . Speci il < 

and free illustrated i 0 Ss railway rates for home | 
booklet. 1 © Business and industrial opportuni- I 
ties in Western Canada. 1 


M. E. THORNTON o ong lots in growing Western towns. 1 


Supt. of Colonization 


5) Canadian Pacific Railway 


S 910 First St. E. Calgary, Alberta 












































































































Keeps -Your-Motor-Young 
(A weight for Every Car) 


When the thermometer hits the low places and snow-covered roads put extra- 
ordinary asp amt on the cold-resisting qualities of your motor fuel, French 
Auto Oil Weight gives summertime satisfaction to winter automobiling. 


FRENCH AUTO OIL MAINTAINS I7S PERFECT FLUID 
CONSISTENCY AT 5 BELOW ZERO 


= n cold ee all ordinary oils, “Z’” weight keeps 
protective ball-bearing film over every bearing sur- 

ow as wear and aiding your engine to start 

quickly and give full power. 

a, In winter as well as in spring, 

tumn, the correct weight of 

proves cheapest because it 

to the drop.”’ 

Put up in 1-gallon and 

drums, half barrels and 



















summer and au 
French Auto Oil 
gives “‘more lubricant 














When you buy 
only a quart of oil 
«t a time you are 
ineulging im an 
expensive habit 
















5-gallon cans, 15-gallon 


barrels. 


























For Sale b 
FRENCH AUTO OIL DEALERS 
(There j m< One in Xe mur, Tow n.) 
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Unless You Clean and Crade Your 
Seed You Are Playing to Lose 


Planting ungraded soed ts a gambie. pan han best 9 het the sun shines on cannot 

roduce a big crop from poor seed. No a willovercome the handi- 

cap of jow quality y, une r this season _ give 

your land a fair chance to make you greater profits is from bigger crovs. Cleaned and 
graded ak means less weeds and 6 tod 

_ bu. iy or acre in crops. Stert 

or a bumper crop—use 6 


WE MINUTE 


aif Grad ef 
[on 


chine Evory 
Farmer Should Own 


Makes good, clean seed available 
for every acre you want to plant. § 

les and cleans any grains or 

grass seeds right—at one operation. 

Separates grains—only machine you 

ean buy that will suc pocnstully and sat- 

isfactorily separate oats from wheat or 
. barley Grades seed 
corn ¢ lore! y i. in- 


rr 
u = ¥ 
Machinesin J FSi oer uee © 
running, st ro be g; ee 
Grain Grader ap eee fully —— ln- 
ne Separator vestigate this Grader NOW. Ask 
a 
Cleaner and 
Seed Corn Sorter 














your dealer for — book or 
writetous. Ack 

OnE MINUTE MFG. CO. 
230 «. W. 4th St, nN 
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“Water is the cheapest on a farm and it can’t be made too cone 










venient for a fattening animal,” says a hog expert. 

Save high-priced corn and incr s¢ your profits by enabling your stock to drink 
more water water at the right tempera e & et vo »ck to drink plenty 
of good water so they will do better o: e€ same ‘feed, by installing an 







Sanitary 


Gs Non-Freezable 


Tt is a necess 
temperature in sur 
automatic feed Pre 


Stock Waterer 


ty on every farm. Keeps water clean, sanitary, and at the right 
r and in 40 degrees below zero weather. lways accessible; 
events disease. Saves time and labor An “all- year-round” 
waterer. Simple, practical, and inexpensive to operate. 
if your dealer does not handle the O K Products order direct. 
full particulars and our meney-back guarantee sent free upon request. 
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FARMER 


Kamatlah coal field He had eng 
my entr en to take up one 
sixty es each under t! 












stead act. r he intended to 
date the claims and turn them over to the 
Guttenchilds nder ur agreement by 
which he was to receive one ghth of the 
stock of the company forn to work the 
mines. The entries had been made, the 
fee accepted by the Land Office, and re- 
ceipts issued. In course sok time Mac- 
donald had applied for patent 

Before these were issued, the magazines 
began to pour in their broadsides, and 
since then the papers had been held up. 

The conscience of Macdonald was quite 
clear. The pioneers in Alaska were ‘build- 
ing out of the Arctic waste a new empire 
for the United States, and he held that a 
fair government could do no less than 
offer them liberal treatment. To lock up 
from present use vast resources needed 


by Alaskans would be a mistaken policy, 
a narrow and perverted application of the 
doctrine of conservation. The territory 
should be thrown open to the world if 
capital were invited in to do its share of 


the building, immigration would flow 
rapidly northward. Within the lives of 
the present generation the new empire 
would take shape, and wealth would pour 
inevitably into the United States from 
its frozen treasure house. 

The view held by Macdonald was one 


common to the whole Pacific coast. Seat- 
tle, Portland, San Francisco were a unit 
in the belief that the government had no 
right to close the door of Alaska and then 
put a padlock upon it. 

Feminine voices drifted from the outer 
office while Macdonald and Selfridge were 
still talking. Macdonald opened the door 
to let in Mrs. Selfridge and Mrs. Mal- 
lory. 

The latter 
shook hands 
Canadian. “Of 
business hours, 
suggested. 
not a man to surrender easily 
woman, but when he looked 
smouldering eyes, 
his blood. 
out of the window 
at the door,” 





Paris-shod and gloved, 
izly with the Scotch- 
course we're intruders in 
tho you'll tell us we’re 


lady, 


sm 





she 

He was 
to the 
into her 


something 


spell of . 
idded, 
ltry beat in 
fly 


comes in 





deep-1 

susiness may 
when Mrs. Mallory 
he answered, 

















“How gallant of you, especially when 
I’ve come with an impertinent question.”’ 
Her gay eyes ked him as she spoke. 

r I'll probably tell you to mind 

V business,” he laughed. ‘“Let’s 

h jues 

I've st been reading the Transcon- 

t Magazine. A writer there says 

1 re highwa robber and a 

I cn \v vou t i rm rT because 

‘ ! magazines say so are you 
only a big gambler? 

He met her raillery without the least 
embarrassment 

Sure, I gambk Every me I ke 
chance |! eqgmt So is everybody 
else. When you walk past the ro! 
Building, vo bet won't fall dow and 
rush ‘ We'v got to ike chance 

0 ive 

H ‘ r I never thought of 

fridge What a philoso- 
Mr. Macdonald!’’ 
in went on without paying 
to her effervescence. I've 
e l was a] 

ould cross Death Valley 
alive I me I w I be 
rair r oO \ i before 
tle die I s Ar er tir IT tox ’ 
contr I nne I bid I 
I wo I » rock My bank wer 
broke + > , 4) 
dike r I s 1 





























a if rn me aow \ 
{ I wa ett las 
big odds Wt l t 
will é se ly iit 
rt le too?’’ 
ema u little tilt 
eh 
traig? it her with the keen 
ud bored hru her from the 
ha T t the t es ft at ne 
ur I woman she was, 
or he less 
wo I know, vou are the 
- It's born in you.” 
Macdonald!’ screamed Mrs. 
her high sta to 1 don’t 
mp ‘ 
vy did no often nd 
f ¢ ish, but she 
This big, blunt man some- 
Lu anny vinat Did he, 
< erself, stake she 
was gambli: for a 
mi are too wise,”” she laughed, with 
a tou nbarrassment very becoming. 
‘But I suppose you righ I like ex- 
citement 
“We all do. The only man who doesn’t 
gamble is the convict in stripes, and the 
only reason he doesn’t is that his chips 
are all gone. It’s true that men on the 
frontier play for bigger stakes. They 
back their bets with all they have, and 
put their lives on top for good measure 
But kids in the cradle ul over the United 


are going to live easier because of 
the dropping-off places 
the 


States 
the gamblers at 
That writer fellow hit the nail on 
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about me. My whole 
gamble.”’ 

She moved with slow grace 
door, then over her shoulder flashed 
sudden invitation at him. “Mrs. Selfridg 
and I are doing a little betting today, Big 
Chief Gambler. We're backing our luck 
that you two men will eat lunch with us 
at the Blue Bird Inn. Do we win?” 

Macdonald reached for his hat prompt 
ly. “You win.” 


head 


toward the 


CHAPTER 8—THE END OF THE 
PASSAGE. 


Wally Selfridge was a reliable business 
subordinate, even tho he had slipped up in 
the matter of the appointment of Elliot 
But when it came to facing the physica 
hardships of the North he was a malinger 
had to be taker 


er. The Kamatlah trip 

because his chief had ordered it, but the 
litthke man eshirked the journey in h 
heart just as he Knew his soft muscle 


would shrink from the aches of the trail 

His idea of work was a set of tennis on 
the outdoor wooden court of the Kusiak 
clubhouse, and even there his game wa 
not a hard, smashing one, but an eas 
foursome with a girl for a partner. H 
liked better to play bridge with attend 
ants at hand to supply drinks and cigars 
By nature he was a sybarite. The call o 
the frontier fownd no response in his so 
phisticated soul. 

The part of the journey to be made b 
water wags not so bad. Left to his ow: 
judgment, he would have gone to St 
Michael's by boat and chartered a sma 
steamer for the long trip along the coas 
thru Bering Sea. But this would tak¢ 
time, and Macdonald did not mean to let 
him waste a day. He was to leave the 
river boat at the big bend and pack across 
country to Kamatilah. It would be a rougi 


and heavy trail. The mosquitoes would 
be a continual torment. The cooking 
would be poor. And at the end of the 


long trek there awaited him monotonou 
months in a wretched coal camp, far fron 
ali the comforts of civilization. No wor 
der he grumbled. 

But tho he grumbled at home and at the 


club and on the street about his comin 
exile, Selfridge made no complaints to 
Macdonald. That man of steel had no syn 
pathy with the yearnings for the flesh 
pots. He was used to driving hims 

thru discomfort to his end, and he ex 
pected as much of his deputies W here 
fore, Wally took the boat at the tin 
scheduled and waved a dismal farewe 

to wife and friends assembled upon t! 
wharf. 

Elliot said good-bye to the Pagets ar 
Miss O'Neill ten days later. Diane wa 
very frank with him. 

“I hear you've been sleuthing arou: 
Gordon, for facts about Colby Macdonal 
I don't know what you've heard abo 
him, but I hope you've got sense enoug 
to see how big a man he is and how mu 


this country here owes him.”’ 

Gordon nodded agreement. “Yes, h 
a big man.” 

“And he’s good,”’ added Sheba, eager 
He never talks of it, but one finds 
splendid things he has done.” 

The young man smiled, but not at 
superciliously. He liked the stanch 
of the girl in her friend, even tho his 
vestigations had not led him to acc¢ 


goodness as the outstanding quality of the 
Scotchman. 

“I don't 
out him 
years and 


would do w 
“Give hin 
Alaska wi 


know what w« 
Diane went on 
a free hand, and 





fit for white people to live in. Thess 
tacks on him by newspapers and n 
es are an outrage.’ 
It's plain that you are a partis 
charged Gordon, gayly. 
“I'm against locking up Alaska 
throwing away the key, 
you mean by a partisa! 
country opened up—th¢e 


worked, the coal 
railroads Duilt. It 
tunity, the country 
little conservation 


mines 























up tight from the | le who have ener 
and foresight enough to help to do 
building.”’ 

‘The Kusiak Chamber of Comn e 
ought te send you out as a lecturs 0 
change public opinion, Diane You are 
one enthusiastic little booster for freedom 
of opportunity,’ laughed the young n 

“Oh, well!” Diane joined in his - 
ter. It was one of her good points ut 
she could laugh at herself. “I dare say ! 
do sound like a real estate pamphlet it 
it’s all true, anyhow 

Gordon left Kusiak as reluctant s 
Wally Selfridge had done, tho his reasons 
for not wanting to go were quite diffe 
They centered about a sky-eved 3» g 
woman whom he had seen for the rst 
time a fort He would have 
denied even to himself that he was i ¥ 

but whenever he was alone his thoughts 
reverted to Sheba ( Neill. 

At the big bend, Gordon left the rT 
boat for his cross-country trek. Near the 
roadhouse was an Indian village whe! e 
had expected to get a guide for the jour 


ney to Kamatilah. But the fishing season 
had begun, and the men had all gone dow? 
the river to take part In it. 

The old Frenchman who Kept the trad- 
ing-post and roadhouse advised Gordon 
not to attempt the tramp alone. 

“The trail it ees what you call dang 


ous. Feefty-Mile Swamp ees a mo! 
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knew 1 
@ny ot 
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not 
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th ulive, Monsieur. You 
W: Oo week—t’ree week, and 
60 up to take you thru,” 
h 
-an’t wait. And I have an offi- 
cia » of the t Why car’t I follow 
it tas 2” Eliiot wanted to 
S ne . 
ugged “Maybe so, 
M Feefty-Mile—it ees 
or No chechakoes are 
5 a i I, Bap- 
ge and his party went thru a 
S we I can follow the tracks they 
lef 
: — the tracks 
wil ees » pas? Lose the way, 
and t lit singi ng folk will swarm in 
clouds out Monsieur while he stumbles 
thr swamp.” 
} hesitated for the better part of 
a then came to an impulsive deci- 
gic knew the evil fame ef Fifty-Mile 
) Sw that no trail in AlaSka was held 
to | more difficult or dangerous. He 
kné oo, What a fearful pest the mos- 
quitoes were Peter had told him a story 
of ht he and a party of engineers had 
con on a man wandering in the hills, 
driven mad by mosquitoes. The traveler 
d ha his matches, and had been un- 
: able io light smudge fires. Day and night 
the le singing devils had swarmed 
about m. He could not sleep. He could 
not st Every moment for forty-eight 
hour e had fought for his life against 
then Within an hour of the time they 
foun im, the man had died a rawing 
man 
But Eliot was well equipped with mos- 
qui etting and with supplies. He had 
s a re ble map, and, anyhow, he had only 
i to follow the tracks left by the Selfridge 
i part He turned his back upon the big 
river and plunged into the wilderness. 


The came a night when he looked up 
stars of the deep, still sky and 
that he was hundreds of miles from 
other human being. Never in all his 
1 he been so much alone. He was 
d, but there was something awe- 







































































a world so empty of his kind. 
) ies he sang, and the sound of his 
first startled him. It was like 
livir n a world primeval, this traverse 
of d so void of all the mechanism 
that n has built about him. 

TI ks of the Selfridge party grew 
faint fter a night of rain More rain 
fel i they were obliterated altogether. 

Ge fished He killed fresh game 
for ds. Often he came on the tracks 
of m and caribou. Sometimes, startled, 
the d into view quite close enough 
for but he used his rifle only to 
mee s wants. A huge grizzly faced 
hi e trail one afternoon, growled its 
me! nd went lumbering into the big 
rocks awkward speed. 

T v led 1 valley and morass, 

: ountains. It wandered 
izard fashion thru a sun- 
I ished clean of sordid- 

s € ness \lways, as he 
rw le pat grew more 
t lk ns crossed it 1 
t t of Gordon went astray 
e t tr steps 

of the mosquitoes 
was s Onl when he 
t sl é from it. The heavy 
g)01 > smudge fires were 
at rotection 

I ‘ ght out that Elliot 
sus the trail. Rain 
s vn in torrents, and next day 
cor to pour fro a dun sky. His 
ow s were blotted out and he 
se for the trail in vain. Before the 
t d, he was thoroly disturbed in 

oO 1 serious business if 
he s é the bad lands of the 
dog n knew the general 
a ollow, the re was no 

1, t ever emerge from 
‘ s nto which he <i plur ge 1. 

B knew it, he was et rled 

t € His ip showed “ane the 
mo .d itt les to the 
& e knew ‘ha a been chart- 
ed vy by a surveying party which 

é had e no extensive explorations. A 
0 £0 f this country was ‘‘té in- 
: Cog It 1 vaguely into a No-Man's 
n Li own to the prospector. 
T g was heavy. Gordon had to 
- I y thru mossy swamp, lead- 
ut ng k he bridle Some- 
I un vas in water of a 
‘ ere g é he had to drag the 
a ) 1 hummock of 
7 & gave a spo footing This 
. W another qué of peat 
t must plow the mud 
. : t their feet. It was hard, wear- 
s g There was nothing to do but to 
ae: me g. The young man staggered 
rv 1 dusk Utterly exhaust he 
ts : t night of a hillock of moss 
P ‘ eg island in the swamp 

1d eaten, he fed his fire with 

> ere £hs that raised a dense smoke. 
2 ond the keward side where the 
e — fted over him, and fought mos- 
} bs till a shift of the wind lessened 
a Toward midnight he rigged 

1 protection and crawled into 

ets. Instamtly he fell sound 








aveled next day by the compass. 
1d for three days more, but he 
at no living man had the strength 
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to travel for so long in such a morass. It 
Was near midd when he lost horse. 
The animal had bogged down several 
times, and Gordon had wasted much time 
and spent a good deal of need od energy 


his 





in dragging it to firmer foot This 
time the pony refused to answer the whip. 
Its master unloaded pack and saddle. He 
tried coaxing: he tried the whip again. 

“Come, Old-~Timer. One plunge, and 
you'll make it yvet,”” he urged. 

The pack horse turned upon him dumb 
eyes of reproach, struggled to free its 
limbs from the mud, and sank down help- 
lessly It had traveled its last yard on 
the long Alaska trails. 

pow the sound of the shot had died 


away, Gordon struggled with the 
the nearest hummock. 
gunny sack to fit 
into it his blankets, 
the coffee, and the 
flour. Into it went 
of ‘bacon that were 

He hoisted the pack to back and 
slipped his arms thru the slits he had 
made. Painfully he labored forward over 
the quivering peat. Every weary muscle 
revolted at the demands his will imposed 
upon them. He drew on the last ounce of 
his strength and staggered forward. Some- 


pack to 
He cut holes ina 
shoulders, and put 
a sauce pan, the beans, 
diminished handful of 
also three slices 
left. 


his 









the 


his 


times he stumbled and went down into 
the oozing mud, minded to stay there and 
be done with the struggle. But the urge 


of life drove him to his feet again. [It 
sent him pitching forward drunkenly. It 
carried him for weary miles after he de- 
spaired of ever covering another hundred 
yards. 

With old, half-forgotten signals from 
the football field he spurred his will. Per- 
haps his mind was already beginning to 
wander, tho thru it all he held steadily to 
the direction that alone could save him. 

He clapped his hands feebly and stooped 
for ‘the plunge at the line of the enemy. 
“"Atta-boy, Gord—’attaboy—nine, eleven, 
seventeen. Hit a’er low, you Elliot.” 

When at last he went down to stay it 


was in an exhaustion so complete that 
not even his indomitable will could lash 
him to his feet again. For an hour he 


lay in a stupor, never stirring even to 
fight the swarm of mosquitoes that were 








eonstantly buzzing about him. 

Toward evening he sat up and undid 
the pack grom his back. The matches, 
in a tin box wrapped carefully in oilskin, 
were still perfectly dry Soon he had a 
fire going and coffee boiling in the frying- 
pan. From the tin cup he carried strung 
on his belt he drank the coffee It went 
thru him like strong juor He warmed 
some beans and fried himself a slice of 
bacon, sopping up the grease with a cold 
biscuit left over from the day before. 

Again he slept for a few hours. He had 
wound his watch mechanically, and it 
showed him four o’clock when he took 
up the trail once more. In Seattle and 
San Francisco people were still asleep 
and darkness was heavy over the land. 
Here it had been day for a long time, 
ever since the summer sun, hidden for a 
while behind the low, distant hills, had 
come blazing forth again in a saddle be- 


tween two peaks. 


















Gordon had reduced his pack by dis- 
carding a blanket, the fry-pan, and all 
the clothing he was not wearing His 
rifle lay behind him the swamp. He 
had cut to a minimum of safety what he 

carrying, according to his judgment. 
before long his last blanket was flung 

i He could not afford to carry an 
extra pound, for he knew he was running 
a race, the stakes of which were life and 
death 

A cloud of mosquitoes moved with him. 
He carried in his hand a spruce bough 
for defense against then His hands 
were gloved, his face was covered with 

tting. But in spite of the best he could 
a they were an added tort } 

Afternoon found him s staggering 
forward. The swamps were now behind 
him. He had won thru at last by the 
narrowest m possible 7 round 
was rising shar} toward the mountains, 
Across the range somewhere lay Kamat- 
lah. But he was all im. With his food 
almost gone, a water supply uncertain, 


the 


reserve strength exhausted, chances 


of getting over the divide to safety were 
practically none. 
He had come, so far as he could see, 


to the end of the passage. 
(Continued next week) 





Corn Growers’ and Stockmen’s Conven- 








tion—The eighteenth annual meeting of 
the Illinois Corn Growers’ and Stockmen’s 
Convention, or the regular two weeks’ 
course in agriculture, will be held Janu- 
ary 20th 31 The St Council of 
Defenses cobperate and hold a War 
Conference, giving special consideration to 


the definite program 
production as recommended 


; ¢ 
ition oO! 


the cont li 
of agricultural 





last year. Lectures will be given on top- 
ics of general agricultural interest and 
practical work will be given in crop pro- 
duction, soils, judging of live stock, poul- 
try, dairying and horticulture, the pro- 
gram being arranged to meet especially 
the needs of farmers and farmers’ sons 


who are not able to spend a longer time 
away from home, and who want practical 
instruction and laboratory practice in the 
various agricultural operations of the 
farm. 





Write For FREE Copy 
of Our Book 
“How to Break 
and 
Train 
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$125 PROFIT ON 
ONE HORSE 


























Charles H. Mackley, of Unadilla, New 
York, bought a vicious, kicking and bit- 
ing mare for $50. The horse was a mean 
oneand nomistake. Impossible to drive, 
and the mere sight of any one trans- 
formed the horse into a regular ‘‘buck- 
ing broncho.” 


Tt looked to Mr. Mackley as though this ter- 
ror wouldn't even earn her feed. About this 
time Mr. Mackley was introduced toa student 
of Professor Beery, the famous American horse- 
man. And at this friend's suggestion, Mr. 
Mackley wrote to Professor Beery for the Beery 
Course in Horse Breaking and Training. Mr. 
Mackley gave the course a little spare-time 
attention and then applied his ey to 
correcting his vicious mane, In 10 days, thru 
the application of Beery Me thods, this ‘un- 
breakable broncho”’ was transformed into a 
patient, obedient and faithful plugger, which 
its owner latter sold for $175. 

$125 profit through the Beery System is but 
one instance. Hundreds of others write us 
how they have transformed balkers, kickers. 
horses with habits, and dangerous horses of ali 
«a0 into patient, obedient workera of high 
value 


QUICK, EASY WORK 
SURE RESULTS 


No theory about the Beery Method. It is the 
result of 30 years’ experienee with thousands 
of horses. The Beery Method is certain and 
guaranteed to produce results. 

Thru the Beery Course, you can easily tame 
the most vicious horse intoa gentle, depend- 
able plugger. Notonly will the Beery System 
teach you to break vicious coits the right way, 
but thru it you can break any horse of any of 


HOW ONE MAN CHANGED A VICIOUS “NAG” 
INTO A FAITHFUL PLUGGER 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


Many Beery Students hi ave been able to pick 
up a number of “ornery" horses which their 
owners were glad toget ridof. Then, through 
the Beery Methods, they, have quic kly trans- 
formed these vicious “nags’’ into willing 
workers and have sold them at a big profit. 
Our free book “How to Break and Train 
Horses” explains fully about the Beery Course 
and how much it will mean to you. With the 
knowledge gained from the Beery Course, 
you can quickly make your horses or anyone 
else's horses 
ge ntle and 

ependable. oo _a 


MAIL ai 
COUPON 3 : bts 
NOW hi + ry 
Send coupon or Fe fe baad? : 5 


tal card to- 
Bev. f for big free 
w to 


_ 
her 
b 


gives much val- 

uable informa- " 

tion and ex hele 

Plains fully ‘S 

about the 7 

mous Beery 

ls HORSES. 
PROF. 

JESSE BEERY 

51 Main St. ‘ »~ 

Ohio 





coupon or t 
card Now.” 











MAIL NOW 
Pror, BrERY 
fl Main St., Plea 





Juss 


sant Hill, Ohio 











his bad habits permanently. Balking, shying, Please send at once your free book “Ilow 
biting, kicking, fright, and all other bad habits to Break and Train i orses. 
will be totally cured forever—and the result 
will be a more useful horse to own, and a more Ric tiie 
profitable horse to sell. 
Address es - 
a e ~~ ra a a i) 8 8 
- = : 
() e ° “ -~ A ay 
, 
> 





now 












The 


WATERER 
Without a Fault 


Made right for your service. Differ- 
ent—better than the old-fashioned 
kind. Nothing aboutit that can get 
out of order. No valves or aircocks to 

open and shut—all you need do to fill it 
is justto pour in the water. “‘Low 
down”’ fountains—no piat- 





Xe > forms or runways ased. 
+4 Strong and subetantial— 

23S) 7 «good for long service— 
-“-4°4 stands the hard knocks. 


-4 Write for full information 
zy] about the Waterer today. 
Shrauger & Johnson 
—— 415 Walinut St. 
owe ~ €§©6@Allantic, 
ee ee Nete mm te 
Fe Usb wr 























Buy This Soon Sevendion NOW! 


“ 


petented features—steel 


THE» WAY arn Cn ; 
ee jem jAUS# 
i SOWNNES- 


Read iA, LLO snew WAY mode! spr SE R Bl 1D) il BO 


beater—wide wap V-rake— 


automatic sitop—clean- 


out push-board—roller feed—chain drive— axvet ight Crett—nendies more maaure 


for less cost on man, team and pocket book tha 


direct 

rect from Galloway et 

factory cost with sways day field trial. 
Wi COMPANY 


LUAM GALLOWA' 


ny other spreade 


Soneas Lay mens 
pac sere WRITE T 


ee re come 
tenten at fodeal book quoting whclneaie 4 
by shippin, 


Send at anee. ret this 
DAY i9is adder 


Near- 
points save you freight. 
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Come and invest in brood sows where your money will go the farthest. 
average 300 pounds at eight months and with stretch enough to suit big type breeders are what you will find here. 


HERD IMMUNED. ASK FOR CATALOG. ADDRESS 


L. A. MATERN, Auctioneer R. E. HUNSLEY, Britt, lowa 


for this lot of sows. 
characteristics. 





and asa result have decided to hold a public sale. 
They are large for their ages and 


ALL ARE OF LEADING BLOOD LINES AND BRED TO THREE GOOD BOARS 


PRINCE OF DUROCS, by Great Wonder | Am 
HANCOCK CHIEF, by Defender Trailmaker 
AVIATOR 2d, by Aviator 


R. E. HUNSLEY’S DUROC SALE 


IOWA, JANUARY 23 


We Have 35 of the Best Duroc Sows and Gilts 
to Spare We Ever Owned 


We have no apologies to offe 
have marked brood soy 











Send mail bids to H. L. Cantine, of Wallaces’ Farmer, in our care. 


Sows that raise large even litters and whose pigs wi 
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Fully half the offering will be - bred 
world’s largest Duroc boar, | 
WONDER I AM. 


of his daughters, fine, 


COL. JACK ORION. 


bred to 

One 
by Pathfinder 
Another great fall sow is by Indianwol 
Chief. 


boar, Rajah. 


ALGONA, 





GREAT 
: Also about a dozen 


large gilts, w 


of the attractions will be a fall yearling 
bred to Great Wonder I Am. 


We will include tour fall sows by the noted 


IOWA, 





to the 





ill sell, 


1 Orion 










Please remember that the service 
Great Wonder I Am is $250, and 


limited number will be taken at that. 


fee for 
only a 





Duroe boar. 














J. A. VIPON 


D & SONS, =“ 


Also, 


of gilts by Col. Jack Orion. 
Col. Jack Orion is ‘ 
gilts 


mated with 


last 
spring’s 


opportunity 
farrow t 
If not abl 


Cantine, of 


our care, 


Thompson and Ma 


‘some’ 
Great Wonder I Am, o: 
daughters of Great Wonder I Am, mated wit) 
Col. Jack Orion, are valuable to add to the 
choicest herds. 

The 


next 


we have decided to part with a number 
And by the w 


’ breeding boar. 


sows bred 
world’s lar; 


to get 
o the 
e to attend 


send your buying orders to 


Holmes 


Wallaces’ 


ASK FOR OUR CATALOG 


tern, Auctioneers. 


Address, 


ALGONA, 


gest 
in person 


Farme! 


Great Wonder | Am Still Supreme 


In This, Our Second Sale, We Have Listed 50 Duroc Sows To Sell At 


JANUARY 25th 


ay 
His 


fo 





IOWA 





























Besides at Pilot Mound, we will meet people day of sale 
on the Interurban, from Ft. Dodge to Des Moines. 

In Chester Whites we will sell 43 sows, falf and spring gilts, the 
get of F. A. Enterprise, Combination Frank, Big Mischief Maker. 
All good growthy stuff and In finethrift. They are salely bred to 
T. A. Enterprise 47549 and F. A. Dandy 58717. We take great 
pride in this lot of sows and gilts. They are the best we have 
raised, which accounts for our offering them publicly. 

In Short-horns we will se!l ten bulls from 10 to 18 months old, 
roans, whites and reds. Two or three are Scotch and all are well 
Scotch topped, being sired by such bulls as Archer Bridegroom, 
Nonpareil Choice, Archer &: iltan and T axpayer. adnate: will be 
furnished with each. All are in good growing condition but with- 
out surplus flesh. Write for catalog. Address either 


C. V. JOHNSON, or OSCAR JOHNSON 


C. E. LUTHER & SONS, Auctioneers PILOT MOUND, IOWA 


at Wolf, 





== Chester White Brood Sows—Short-horn Bulls “~"“ 
Pilot Mound, lowa, Wednesday, Jan. 22, 1919 






































country today .as far as the big type Polands £0. 
February 16th on 
Distinction, sited by Crow’s Standard. In fact 
plain and tell just what you want, as to age. whe 
Give usa trial and we will show you what 


A. L. MASON & SON, 










Bred to our four big type herd boars: 


They carry such bluod as Long Big Bone, A. Wonder A 
Black Master. grandson of Grand Master: 
you can find most any combination of good blood you require. 
n to farrow, etc. We will send description, prices and breeding list 
big values we put out 


tne in fact the cream of our herd. at private sale. 


Big Jones. sire d 


MASONS’ PRIVATE SALE OF BRED SOWS—80 BIG TYPE POLANDS 


We are now offering 50 BRED GILTS and 30 TRIED SOWS, inclu ing Miss Long Big Bone, These are from the best breeding i 
Col. Gerstdale Jones. King Defender and old Grand Master. 
Giant Big Bone, sired by Baron Wonder: 


Everything is IMMUNE with double treatment 


They are ored * 
by Col. Gerstdale Jon 


EARLY, 1 


Write us your wants. Be} 
Everything guaranteed to please or your money refunded. 
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